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The  total  value  of  flaxseed  products, 
of  which  linseed  oil  makes  up  about 
75  percent,  and  the  farm  price  of  flax- 
seed usually  show  the  same  pattern  of 
variation.  Both  values  trended  down- 
ward during  1947-56,  as  siqjplies  during 
most  of  this  period  were  large  enough 
to  keep  farm  prices  below  the  generally 
declining  lower  siqjport  leveL  The  price 


spread  has  shown  no  notable  trend 
although  averaging  somewhat  smaller 
in  recent  years. 

Farm  prices  in  1957  are  expected  to 
average  lower  than  last  year  because  of 
the  17  cents  per  bushel  drop  in  the  svqj- 
port  price.  Flaxseed  output  will  again 
be  well  in  excess  of  expected  commer- 
cial outlets  at  support  prices. 
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liable  1.-  VOioleaale  prlcas  per  pound  for  f&tfl,  oils,  and  glycerin  at  specif  led  aarkets 


Itea 


June  

1955  J  1956 
Cent*  Cents 


April 
Cents 


Babassu  oil,  tanks.  Hew  TorJc   :  15.2  — 

Butter,  creaoery,  (k^e  A  (9e-score)  bulk.  New  York  :  57-8  59.4 

Butter,  creaoary,  &rade  B,  (90-score)  bulk,  Chicago   :  55-3  57.0 

Castor  oU,  dehydrated,  tanks.  New  York  :  20.1  24.1 

Castor  oil,  Ho.  1,  tanks,  f.o.b.  New  Jersey  mills  :  15-5  19.5 

Castor  oil,  Ho.  3,  technical,  drums,  oarlote,  f.o.b.  N.Y  :  ^^-Q  17-3 

Coconut  oil,  erode,  tank  cars.  Pacific  Coast,  f.o.b.  mill  1/  .:  l^-^  l4.1 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  teuiks,  Atlantic  ports  (tax  Included)   :  15-8  15-6 

Coconut  oil,  Cochin  type,  refined,  drums,  N.Y.  (tax  Included}.:  19-5  20.5 

Cod  oil,  Newfoundland,  drums.  New  York   :  H.O  12.0 

Codllver  oil,  medicinal,  D.S.P.,  barrels.  Hew  York   :  19.5  I8.9 

Com  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Midwest  mills  :  l4.9  l4.6 

Com  oil,  refined,  drums.  New  York  :  21.8  21.6 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  S.E.  mills  :  l4.3  l4.4 

Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,  bleachable,  tank  cars.  Hew  York  2/  16. 3  I6.5 

Cottonseed-oil  foots,  raw  (50  percent  T.F.A)  delivered  East  ..:  1.7  1.5 

Cottonseed  oU,  refined,  drums.  Hew  York   :  21.9  21.0 

Cegras,  WMinon,  barrels.  Hew  York   :  10.0  10.0 

Glycerin,  soapiye,  basis  80  percent,  tanks.  How  York  :  21.0  16. 6 

GTMiBe,  A  white,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago   :  6.4  6.3 

Gr«a.»e,  yellow,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago   :  5.8  5.8 

Lard,  loose,  tank  cars,  Chicago   :  10.8  10.1 

lArd,  prime  eteam,  tierces,  Chicago   :  12.1  11.2 

Lard,  refined,  i -pound  cartons,  Chicago   :  15.0  15.3 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  care,  Minneapolis   :  13.1  l4.2 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  drums,  carlots.  Hew  York  :  15.8  17.5 

Margarine,  white,  domestic  vegetable,  Chicago   :  26.0  28.0 

Menhaden  oil,  ll^t  pressed,  tanks.  New  York  :  10-0  12.0 

Neat's-foot  oil,  30°,  drums,  carlots.  New  York  :  30.0  28.0 

OlUclca  oil,  drums,  f.o.b.  New  York   :  13.5  I6.9 

Oleo  oil,  extra,  drums.  New  York   :  1'*'8  17.9 

Oleostearlne,  barrels,  New  York   :  H.l  13.3 

Olive  oil,  lnq)orted,  edible,  drums,  New  York  :  30.7  48, 3 

Olive  oil  foots,  domestic,  drums,  carlots.  New  York  :  —  ~ — 

Palm  oil,  Congo,  drums,  f.o.b.  New  York  3/  :  12.9  lo.O 

Peanut  oil,  crude,  tank  care,  f.o.b.  S.E.  mills   l°-0  l**'" 

Peanut  oU,  refined,  drums,  New  York   :  25.0  21.6 

Bapeseed  oil,  refined  (denatured),  tanks.  New  York   ;  l"'^  20.3 

Sardine  oil,  crude,  tanks.  Pacific  Coast   :  9.0  8.5 

Sesame  oil,  refined,  drums.  New  York   :  36.0  38. 0 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  care,  f.o.b.  Midwest  mills   :  12.6  I3.6 

Soybean  oil,  refined,  drums.  New  York   :  19.1  20.0 

Shortening,  containing  animal  fat,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago  ..:  27.6  30. 9 

aortenlng,  cottonseed,  hydrogenated,  10 -drum  lots.  New  York  .:  22.2  24.2 

Siperm  oil,  natural,  45°,  drums.  New  York  :  15.2  15-8 

OHll  oil,  refined,  tanks,  works   :  5.2  5.2 

Billow,  edible,  loose,  Chicago   :  8.5  9-7 

Tfellcw,  inedible,  packers'  prime,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago  ..:  6.5  6.3 

■naiow.  Ho.  1,  Inedible,  Chicago   :  6.0  5.8 

Tung  oil,  imported,  drums,  carlots,  f.o.b.  Now  York  :  24.9  26.1 

Tung  oil,  tanks.  New  York   :  23.4  24.6 


60. 
59. 
28. 
23. 
21. 
14. 
15.3 
19.0 
11.6 
18.9 

13.5 
20.4 
13.2 
15.4 
2.2 
19.7 
10.0 
15.0 
6.8 
6.1 

12.8 


14. 
17. 
12. 
16. 
28. 
11. 
28. 
18.8 
18.9 
13.0 

46.7 

15.3 
13.8 
20.5 
18.8 
8.5 
38.0 
12.4 
18.8 
30.2 
23.2 
17.2 

5.5 
11.8 
6.8 
6.3 
23.8 
22.2 


1957 
May 

Cents 


60.1 
57.3 
28.1 
23.0 
21.8 
14.6 
15.5 
19.0 
11.6 
18.9 

13.1 
18.8 
12.9 
15.2 
2.2 
18.0 
10.0 
15.2 
7.0 
6.4 

11.3 
12.6 
15.6 
12.7 
16. 3 
27.0 
11.5 
28.0 
18.8 
18.8 
13.8 

43.9 

15.3 
15.5 
19-7 
18.8 

38.0 
11.7 
17.8 
30.4 
22.2 
17.2 

5.5 
10.8 
7.0 
6.5 
23.9 
22.3 


June 
Cents 


60.1 
57.3 
28.5 
23.4 
22.8 
14.3 
15.1 
19.0 
11.5 
18.9 

12.3 
18.5 
13.3 
15.4 
2.2 
17.2 
10.0 
15.5 
7.3 
6.8 

12.1 
12.7 
15.6 
12.7 
16. 3 
27.0 
11.5 
28.0 
18.9 
19.2 
13.7 

41.6 

15.3 
15.6 
21.0 
18.8 

38.0 
11.7 
17.5 
30.3 
22.2 
17.2 

5.5 
11.6 
7-3 
6.8 
25.0 
23.6 


1/  Ibree-cent  processing  tax  added  to  prices  as  originally  quoted. 
2/  Near-by  futures. 

2/  Tax  excluded.  Tax  does  not  apply  to  palm  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  products,  tin  and 
tome  plate.    Since  I943  these  are  the  major  usee  of  palm  oil. 

Prices  conplled  from  Oil,  Paint,  "^a  Drug  Beporter;  The  National  Provisioner;  The  Journal  of  Comnerce 
(New  York);  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition;  reports  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  reports  of 
I^oduotion  and  Marketing  Administration.    Excise  taxes  and  duties  included  where  applicable. 
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SUMMARY 

Both  exports  and  domestic  disappearance  of  food  fats  (excluding 
butter)  in  the  liiited  States  in  the  current  marketing  yesir  which  ends 
September  30  are  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.    Exports  of  soy- 
beans and  soybean  oil  as  well  as  peanuts  and  peanut  oil,  in  terms  of  oil 
equivalent,  will  increase  while  lard  and  cottonseed  oil  will  decline. 
Present  indications  are  that  domestic  disappearance  of  food  fats  per  person 
this  year  is  down  slightly  but  popiilation  growth  is  tending  to  maintain  the 
level . 

About  the  same  siqpplies  of  food  fats  in  1957-58  as  in  the  c\arrent 
season  were  indicated  at  mid-year,  but  much  depends  on  new  crop  production 
of  soybeans.    Lard  output  probably  will  increase  slightly,  but  cottonseed 
i  production  is  likely  to  be  down.    Carryover  of  food  fats  and  oils  into 
1957-58  will  be    lower  but  stocks  of  soybeans  axe  likely  to  be  above  the 
smal  1  carryover  in  the  current  season. 

I  Exports  of  food  fats  are  expected  to  continue  large  in  the  coming 

'  season.    With  economic  activity  likely  to  continue  high  in  most  pajrts  of  the 
world,  exports  for  dollars  are  expected  to  continue  heavy. 
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The  July  1  crop  report  indicated  soybeans  plazited  alone  for  all 
purposes  at  22.6  million  acres.    This  is  a  new  record  and  the  eighth  con- 
secutive increase.    About  21.6  million  acres  of  the  total  acreage  planted  to 
soybeans  this  year  (silone  plijs  interplanted)  will  be  harvested  for  beans  if 
growers  carry  out  their  intentions  as  of  July  1.    This  is  3*5  percent  above 
last  year  and  a  new  record.    The  first  production  estimate  will  be  available 
Aug^^st  9. 

Peanut  acreage  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  is  estimated  at 
1,832,000  acres,  less  than  one  percent  below  1956.    The  Virginia- Carolina 
area  cut  plantings  11  percent,  the  Southwest  was  up  5  percent,  and  the  South- 
east was  about  the  same. 

Cotton  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1957  is  estimated  at  1^.2  million 
acres,  15  percent  less  than  in  1956.    Most  of  the  decline  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  about  3*0  million  acres  were  placed  in  the  Soil  Bank. 

Flaxseed  production  in  1957  is  forecast  at  ^7.^  million  bushels,  3  per- 
cent less  than  in  1956,  but  well  in  excess  of  probable  domestic  \ase.    A  sub- 
stantial part  probably  will  be  delivered  to  CCC  under  the  price  strpport 
program . 

Inedible  tallow  and  grease  output  in  1957-58  is  likely  to  stay  at 
aromd  the  high  level  of  the  current  marketing  yeax.    Tallow  production  may 
be  down  slightly  due  to  reduced  cattle  slaughter.    Output  of  grease  probably 
will  increase,  reflecting  a  slight  increase  in  hog  slaughter. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 

Soybean  Disappearance 

Continues  at  Record  Level 

Soybean  crushings  in  October  1956- June  1957  totaled  about  2kh  million 
bushels,  23  million  more  than  a  year  ago  said  the  largest  on  record.  Demand 
for  soybean  oil  probably  will  be  heavy  enough  to  maintain  the  crush  through 
the  summer  at  an  average  of  around  23  million  bushels  per  month  even  tho\:igh 
the  oil  trade  may  tend  to  operate  on  a  hand-to-mouth  buying  basis  in  expecta- 
tion of  lower  prices  for  1957  crop  soybeans.    The  total  crush  for  the 
October  1956-September  1957  marketing  year  may  be  about  315  million  bushels. 
This  woxild  be  32  million  biishels  above  the  1955-56  peak. 

Soybeazi  exports  from  October  1956  through  July  19,  1957  totaled  almost 
73  million  bushels,  nearly  ih  million  more  than  last  year.    Most  of  the 
beans  are  going  to  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  V/est  Germajiy  and  Canada.  It 
appears  that  exports  will  reach  80  million  biishels  compared  with  67  million 
in  1955-56. 
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If  other  uses  (seed,  feed,  etc.)  rxm  about  32  million  bushels  and 
the  crushing  and  export  estimates  were  substantially  correct,  the  carry- 
over of  1956  crop  beans  into  the  new  marketing  year  will  probably  be  around 
10  to  15  million  bushels,  compared  with  ^i-  million  last  year. 

CCC  Offers 

Soybeans  for  Sale 

CCC  is  offering  the  soybeans  that  it  acquires  from  the  1956  crop  for 
domestic  or  export  sale  at  the  market  price,  but  not  less  than  the  195^ 
basic  loan  rate,  plias  5  cents  per  bushel  and  plus  1^  cents  per  bushel 
carrying  charge  for  each  month  or  fraction  of  month,  beginning  June  1,  1957* 
This  selling  price  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  No.  2  soybeans  in  store  at 
point  of  production  adjiisted  for  qioality  differentials. 

For  soybeans  that  have  been  moved  from  points  of  production  by  CCC 
to  subterminal  or  terminal  storage  locations,  the  minimum  sales  price  will 
be  the  higher  of  (l)  the  market,  or  (2)  the  average  basic  loan  rate  in 
store  at  points  of  production  plias  5  cents  per  bushel  guad  carrying  charges, 
and  also  plus  average  freight  cost  and  out-elevator  charges  at  country 
loading  points  and  in-elevator  charges  at  subterminal  or  terminal  storage 
points.    This  sales  policy  will  continue  in  effect  until  October  1,  1957 
when  the  CCC  will  reappraise  the  soybean  situation. 

Through  Jioly  18,  CCC  sold  about  23  million  bushels  of  1956  crop  soy- 
beans.   At  the  most,  the  Corporation  can  take  over  only  an  additional 
estimated  10  million  biishels.    Farmers  had  placed  about  65  million  bushels 
under  loan. 

1957  Soybean  Acreage 
Record  High;  Crop 
Likely  to  be  Late 

Soybeans  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  this  year  are  estimated  at 
22.6  million  acres.    This  is  another  record  high,  nearly  3  percent  above 
the  previous  record  of  22  million  acres  planted  last  year,  and  maintains 
the  upward  trend  which  has  continued  for  eight  consecutive  years.  The 
current  estimate  is  less  than  1  percent  below  the  March  1  intended  acreage. 
Of  the  total  acreage  planted  to  soybeans  this  year  (alone  plus  interplanted), 
about  21.6  million  acres,  or  95  percent,  will  be  harvested  for  beans  if 
growers  carry  out  their  intentions  as  of  July  1.    This  acreage  is  3' 5  per- 
cent above  last  year  and  a  record.    The  percentage  to  be  harvested  for 
iDeans  also  will  be  a  new  high. 
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Table  3  .-  Soybeems:    Strpply  and  disposition,  crop  year,  1951-56 


[                         Year  beginning  October  1 

Item 

:    1951  : 

1952  : 

1953  : 

1954  : 

1955 

;  1956 

ly 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Production 

:  283.8 

298.8 

269.2 

341.1 

373.5 

455.9 

Total  supply,  October  1 

^(9o 

■3)10  )i 

OA'S  c 

2/459 . D 

Less : 

22.9 

26.0 

25.1 

22.8 

29.9 

^0 

Crushings,  October- 

June 

:  194.^ 

183.7 

171.9 

189.0 

221.1 

244 

Exports,  October-  : 

June  ; 

14.3 

-1-"T  •  J 

27.7 
'-1*1 

J  1  •  _> 

48.7 

58.9 

69 

July  1,  available 

s\ipply 

56.4 

65.0 

45.0 

81.9 

73.6 

117 

Crushings ,  July- 

September  ; 

50.1 

50.7 

^1.3 

60.0 

62.0 

71 

Exports,  J\aly-  ; 

September  : 

2.7 

4.2 

2.4 

11.9 

7.9 

11 

bxocKs,  bepiiemDer 

3.6 

10.1 

1.3 

9.9 

3.7 

2/35 

Season  totals  ; 

Crushings 

244.4 

23^.4 

213.2 

249,0 

283.1 

315 

Exports  ; 

17. c 

31.9 

39.7 

60.6 

66.8 

80 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Price  per  bushel  ; 

Support  ; 

2.45 

2.56 

2.56 

2.22 

2.04 

2.15 

Received  by  farmers  ; 

2.73 

2.72 

2.73 

2.46 

2.22 

4/  2.22 

1/  October-J\me  is  partly  estimated.    Disposition  thro\agh  the  rest  of  the 
crop  year  is  forecast. 

2/  No  adjustment  ;;iadrr  for  an  estimated  12  million  bushels  1956  crop  soybeans 
crushed  and  exported  prior  to  October  1,  1956. 

3/  Includes  residual. 
Preliminary. 
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Table      .-  Wholesale    prices  of  fats,  oils  and  oilseed  meals, 
specified  markets  and  periods 


Fats  and  oils,  per  pound 


J.  OCIU 

:  1955-56 

1956-57 

:  Oct.  : 

:  1955  : 

Jan. 

1956 

: April 
:  1956 

:  July 
:  1956 

Oct. 

1956 

Jan. 

1957 

:  April 
:  1957 

i*u.kX— 

'.  Jvily 

195 1 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

ct. 

Butter,  92- score 

Chiceigo 

57.6 

57. 

58.3 

59.2 

60.8 

59.4 

59.4 

59.0 

Lard,  tank  carlo ts. 

Chicago 

10.7 

9.1 

10.8 

10.4 

L2.2 

13-9 

12.8 

12.8 

Cottonseed  oil. 

crude  South  East 

mills 

11.3 

12.2 

15.^ 

13.0 

13.3 

14.5 

13.2 

14.0 

Soybean  oil,  crude. 

teuik  cars.  Midwest 

mills 

10.9 

11.7 

li+.9 

12.5 

12.5 

14.4 

12.4 

12.0 

Inedible  tallow. 

prime,  Chicago 

7.8 

7.2 

6.8 

6.2 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

7.5 

Coconut  oil,  crude, 

tank  cars. 

Pacific  Coast  1/ 

li^.l 

14. 7 

14.8 

13.8 

14.4 

14.3 

14.1 

Linseed  oil,  raw. 

tank  cars. 

Minneapolis 

13.0 

13.3 

15.9 

13.4 

13.1 

13.4 

12.7 

12.7 

New  York 

25.2 

26.7 

23.7 

24.5 

22.3 

22.7 

22.2 

23.8 

Oilseed 

Meals, 

per  ton 

2 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Cottonseed  meal. 

hi  percent  protein. 

53.75 

Memphis  : 

55.10 

56.00 

51.25 

58.25 

55-50 

57.45 

54.40 

Linseed  meal. 

36  percent  protein. 

50.00 

Minneapolis 

66.10 

60.50 

55-25 

58.20 

56.10 

57-00 

63.00 

Soybean  meal. 

hk  percent  protein, 

Chi  cago  ; 

66.70 

61.85 

64.20 

66.15 

57.10 

61.20 

56.90 

58.50 

Soybean  meeil. 

kk  percent  protein. 

47.00 

bulk,  Decatur 

56.00 

51.00 

53.00 

54.80 

45.70 

49.90 

45.50 

1/  Three  cents  added  to  aJ.low  for  teix  on  first  domestic  processing. 
2j  Bagged  carlots  except  soybean  meal  at  Decatur,  which  is  bulk. 
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Itost  of  the  soybean  producing  area  was  hit  by  extremes  in  weather  at 
the  start  of  the  1957  season.    Because  of  wet  weather,  most  of  the  crop  was 
planted  late,  much  later  than  last  year's  early  plaxiting  and  considerably 
later  than  average.    Some  acreage  still  remained  to  be  planted  after  J\ily  1. 
The  condition  of  the  crop  is  very  spotted.    Many  fields  are  maJcing  good 
growth,  but  in  the  areas  of  too  much  rain  the  plamts  have  poor  color  and 
weeds  are  exceptionally  troublesome. 

In  the  North  Central,  the  principal  soybean  producing  area,  planted 
acreage  is  about  3  pei^cent  above  last  year  but  varies  widely  by  States. 
I4ost  increases  are  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.    Acreages  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  are  each  7  percent  larger  than  last  year,  and  an  8  percent 
increase  is  reported  in  Illinois.    The  South  Atlantic  States  planted  9  per- 
cent more  than  last  year's  soybean  acreage.     South  Central  States  reported 
a  decline. 

The  first  forecast  of  the  1957  soybean  production  will  be  released 
H  in  Atogust. 

1956-57  Cottonseed  Crushing 
Season  Nears  Completion ;  Oil 
Output  Do^m  Seasonally 

Cottonseed  crushings  totaled  ^,830  thoiisand  tons,  and  crude  oil  out- 
put 1,640  million  pouiids,  during  August-J\me  1956-57-    Both  were  about 
11  percent  less  than  the  previous  season.     Stocks  of  cottonseed  at  oil  mills 
on  July  1,  1957  totaled  I83  thousand  tons.     Cottonseed  crushings  and  oil 
output  are  at  a  seasonal  low  as  the  season  is  nearly  over. 

Oil  yields  per  ton  of  cottonseed  crushed  from  last  August  throtigh 
June  averaged  3^  pomds,  about  one  pound  higher  than  last  year.     Oil  yields 
have  trended  upward  for  a  number  of  years  as  the  more  efficient  solvent- 
extraction  method  has  gained  greater  use.  Oil  yields  for  the  entire  1956-57 
season  probably  will  be  a  new  high. 

Price  Dif f erentieil  Between 
Cotton  Oil  and  Soybean  Oil 
Continues  to  V/iden 

Pi'ices  of  soybean  oil  have  declined  more  than  those  of  cottonseed  oil 
since  January  when  both  oils  were  at  a  seasonal  high.     Consequently,  the 
price  differential  between  the  2  oils  widened  from  0.1  cent  in  January  to 
2.0  cents  in  mid- July. 

I  Cotton  oil  prices  (crude.  Southeast  mills)  trended  downward  from  l4.5 

cents  per  pound  in  January  to  12.9  cents  in  May,  reflecting  the  heavy  supply 
of  edible  vegetable  oils.    As  cotton  oil  mills  shut  down  and  oil  stocks  were 

j  reduced,  cr\ide  oil  prices  strengthened  and  by  mid- July  were  ik.O  cents  per 
pound. 
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Soybean  oil  prices  (crude,  Decatur)  dropped  sharply  from  ik.k  cents 
per  pound  in  January  to  11.7  cents  in  May.    Prices  during  June  tended  to 
stabilize  at  that  May  level  but  in  mid-J\ily  were  12.0  cents  per  pound.  The 
sharp  drop  in  bean  oil  prices  reflects  primarily  the  record  output  of 
soybean  oil  coupled  vrL th  somewhat  weak  domestic  demand. 

The  price  differential  between  the  two  oils  probably  will  continue 
to  widen  at  least  until  the  1957  crop  cottonseed  moves  to  market  in  volume. 
During  the  heavy  marketing  period  when  the  supply  of  both  oils  are  abmdant, 
the  price  spread  shoiild  narrow. 


1957  Crop  Cottonseed  Will 
Be  Down  Shai^ply;  Farm 
Prices  Expected  to  be  Higher 

Based  on  cotton  acreage  in  cijltivation  on  July  1,  the  1957  output  of 
cottonseed  will  be  down  sharply  from  the  5«^  million  tons  produced  in  1956. 
The  first  production  forecast  for  cotton  and  cottonseed  will  be  released  in 
August. 

Cotton  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1957  is  estimated  at  1^.2  million 
acres,  I5  percent  less  than  the  I6.8  million  the  same  date  last  year  and  the 
least  since  records  of  cultivated  acreage  were  started  in  I909.  Acreage 
allotments  totaled  17.7  million  acres,  l.h  percent  more  thaxi  last  year. 
But  about  3*0  million  acres  were  placed  in  the  Soil  Bank  Acreage  Reserve 
program,  leaving  a  "peimitted"  total  imder  the  allotment  of  nearly  1^.7  mil- 
lion acres.     The  acreage  in  cultivation  is  eq\ial  to  97  percent  of  the 
"permitted"  acreage. 

Excessive  rains  delayed  planting  and  ca\ised  heavy  replanting  in  all 
areas  except  the  Far  West.    Acreage  abandonment  prior  to  July  1  is  not 
included  in  the  estimate  of  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1.    Weevil  infesta- 
tion is  increasing  rapidly  in  the  southeastern  States. 

If  the  percent  of  the  acreage  in  cviltivation  July  1  not  harvested 
because  of  natural  abandonment  and  removal  for  compliance  with  allotments 
should  be  the  same  as  the  19^7-56  average,  the  acreage  harvested  this  year 
woiold  be  13.7  million  aci-es. 

Farm  prices  for  1957  crop  cottonseed  probably  will  average  moderately 
above  the  $53.50  per  ton  in  1956,  reflecting  the  smaller  output. 
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Table    5.-  Flaxseed  crushed  in  the  United  States, 
by  months,  1951-56 


Month 

:  1951 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:  1954 

:     1955  : 

1956 

:  1,000 
:  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

July 
Avigust 
September 
October 
November  ; 
December 
January  : 
February  ; 
March  : 

/lux  -L^  4 

May  ; 
J\ine  : 

3,149 
2,943 
2,810 
3,022 
2,854 
2,581 
2,298 
2,243 
2,196 
1  8Q7 

2,083 
2,172 

1,580 
2,295 
2,303 
2,903 
2,699 
2,285 
2,627 
2,065 
1,924 
1  680 
1,221 
1,609 

1,311 
2,200 
2,452 
2,627 
2,547 
2,946 
2,687 
2,519 
2,266 
1  Qs4 

2,079 
2,248 

2,596 
3,545 
4,058 

3,575 
2,988 
2,752 
2,341 
1,884 

3,138 

1  861 

J.  ^  L/vJ_L 

2,014 
1,552 

2,023 
2,635 
3,064 

4,275 
3,132 
3,263 
3,268 
2,978 
3,202 

3,017 
1,920 

946 

933 
2,308 
4,020 
3,295 
2,925 
2,304 

2,239 
2,586 

X,  ^KJKJ 
1,561 
1,508 

Season  : 

30,248 

25,191 

27,836 

32,304 

34,948 

26,125 

1/  Estimated. 


Flaxseed  Crushlngs  and  Exports  Drop 
Sharply  in  1956-57  Season;  Oil 
Yield  Sets  New  Record 

Flaxseed  crushings  diiring  the  I956  season  which  ended  June  30,  I957 
totaled  26.1  million  bushels,  down  about  9  million  from  the  previous  season 
and  the  lowest  since  1952.    Oil  mills  produced  531  million  pounds  of  linseed 
oil  and  482  thoiosaxid  tons  of  cake  and  meal.    Oil  yield  per  bushel  of 
flaxseed  cr\ished  reached  a  new  record  of  20.3  pounds,  compared  \-rith  I9.9 
pounds  per  bushel  in  I955-56. 

U.  S.  exports  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  dropped  sharply  in  the 
1956-57  season.    Exportable  supplies  in  other  countries  were  large,  and  the 
support  price  of  domestic  flaxseed  was  considerably  above  world  prices. 
U.  S.  exports  of  flaxseed  in  July-June  1956-57  totaled  about  3  million 
bushels  compared  with  10. 5  million  a  year  earlier.     Linseed  oil  exports 
during  July-May  1956-57  were  31  million  pounds,  86  million  less  than  the 
previous  year. 
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Table    7.-  Flaxseed:    Prices  and  q\jantities  owned  "by  CCC,  I9U7-57 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
July 

Price  per  bushel 

CCC  stocks  July  1 

1/ 

Flaxseed 
[  acquired 
by  CCC 

Support  : 
'(Farm  basis) : 

Received 

Season 
average 

by  farmers 

•  Simple 

•  average 

Total 

'As  a  per- 
Icentage  of 
IaJ-1  stock 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Mil.  bu. 

Pet. 

Mil.  bu. 

1947 

'  5.75 

6.15 

6.08 



.1 

19^ 

5.75 

5.71 

5.33 

.1 

1 

24. D 

19^ 

3.7^ 

3.63 

3.58 

32.3 

83 

9.7 

1950  ; 

2.57 

3.3^ 

3.75 

37.0 

80 

r\  1 

% 

1951  : 

2.65 

3.72 

3.72 

29.2 

63 

1952  : 

3.77 

3.73 

3.64 

25.1 

56 

1953 

3.79 

3.64 

3.50 

29.6 

72 

17.6 

1954  : 

3.1^ 

3.05 

3.00 

21.2 

67 

A  ft 
0.  0 

1955 

2.91 

2.90 

3.02 

9.5 

kk 

1956  : 

3.09 

2.99 

2.92 

,^ 

3/ 

1957  it/'  : 

2.92 

Ik 

70 

1/'  Includes  flaxseed  equivalent  of  linseed  oil.  2/  Less  than  50^000 
bushels.    2j  Negligible,    kj  Preliminary.    Partly  estimated. 


Higher  Flaxseed  Prices  in  1956-$7 
Reflect  Higher  Support;  CCC 
Talces  Over  One -third  of  Crop 

The  season  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  1956  crop  flaxseed 
was  ."Is. 99  per  bushel  compared  with  $2.90  the  previoias  year.    The  increase 
represents  primarily  higher  siipport  prices  —  $3 '09  for  the  1956  crop  and 
$2.91  for  the  1955  crop.    Flaxseed  was  in  surplus  during  the  1956-57  season. 

CCC  acquired  about  I6  million  bushels  of  1956  crop  flaxseed,  almost 
one-third  of  the  ^9  million  bushels  produced. 

Stocks  of  flaxseed  on  July  1,  the  beginning  of  the  nev  marketing  year, 
were  about  20  million  bushels,  compared  with  h  million  a  year  earlier. 
This  is  the  largest  carryover  of  record.      Practically  all  of  the  stocks 
were  in  CCC  hands. 
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CCC  Sells  Flaxseed  for 

Export  Quickly;  Inventory 
Virtually  Depleted 

The  CCC  has  sold  for  export  nearly  15-5  million  bushels  of  1956  crop 
flaxseed  acquired  May  1  under  the  price  support  program.    Except  for  about 
0.5  million  bushels,  the  Corporation's  inventory  is  now  depleted.    The  sales 
were  made  at  prices  well  below  the  domestic  market.    Sales  prices  ranged  from 
$2.27-$2.54  per  bushel  at  Minneapolis  and  $2.28-$2.62  at  Duluth.    The  weighted 
average  total  sales  price  was  $2.39  per  bushel.    These  prices  for  the  most 
part  reflect  world  prices. 

Linseed  Oil  Prices 

Lower  in  195^-57;  Exports 
and  Domestic  Use  Down 

Linseed  oil  prices  (raw,  tank  cars,  Minneapolis)  averaged  13 ^l  cents 
per  pound  during  the  1956-57  season,  about  one  cent  down  from  a  season 
earlier.    Prices  were  relatively  stable  during  July-March  1956-57  but  slid 
off  slightly  in  April- June.    Exports  of  linseed  oil  were  down  sharply  from 
the  year  before.    Domestic  disappearance  of  linseed  oil  during  July-May  1956- 
57  was  about  10  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 


1957  Crop  Flaxseed  Down 
Slightly;  Farm  Prices 
to  Average  Lower 

Production  of  flaxseed  in  1957  is  forecast  at      .h  million  bushels,  3 
percent  less  than  the  previous  year's  output  but  nearly  a  fourth  larger  than 
the  19^6-55  average.    The  expected  decrease  from  1956  is  due  to  a  smaller 
acreage  for  harvest,  as  yields  are  expected  to  be  equal  to  or  slightly  above 
last  year. 

Plantings  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  where  95  percent  of  U.  S.  pro- 
duction is  expected,  were  made  under  favorable  conditions.    Plantings  extended 
over  a  relatively  long  period  due  to  delaying  May  rains,  however,  and  the  crop 
is  a  little  later  than  usual. 

Farmers  planted  an  estimated  5^565,000  acres  of  flax  this  year,  5  per- 
cent less  than  1956  but  nearly  a  fourth  larger  than  average.    Less  acres  were 
planted  this  year  than  last  in  all  producing  States  except  North  Dakota, 
where  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  U.  S.  acreage  is  located  this  year.  Seed- 
ings  there  were  1  percent  above  1956. 
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Table    Q,-  Flaxseed:    Acreage,  yield  and  production  by  States, 

average  19i^6-55,  1956-57  1/ 


State 

[    Acreage  planted 

\  Yield 

per  acre 

Production 

! 19^6-55!  1956 

• 

1QS7 

• 

il9^6-5^  1956 

*  1957 

:i9t^6-5^i956 : 

•                   •  • 

1957 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  acres 

acres 

acres 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

North  Dakota 

:  2,121 

3,693 

3,730 

7.6 

8.2 

8.2 

16.0 

30.4 

30.7 

Mirmeaota 

,  1,246 

l,0o0 

886 

9-5 

9.2 

7.8 

12.0 

10.0 

6.9 

South  Dakota  ' 

:  670 

878 

773 

8.4 

7.3 

9.7 

5.3 

6.4 

7.5 

California  ; 

92 

kQ 

35 

25.5 

22.5 

31«0 

2.1 

1.1 

±•1 

Montana  : 

101 

90 

88 

6.6 

5.0 

7.3 

.6 

.4 

.6 

lexas  • 

36 

25 

5.5 

3.5 

i^.8 

.9 

.1 

.1 

Others  : 

37 

28 

11.6 

9.4 

14.1+ 

1-7 

.3 

.5 

Total  ; 

U,522 

5,862 

5,565 

8.6 

8.3 

8.5 

38.6 

48.7 

47.4 

1/  1956  is  preliminary;  1957  is  indicated  July  1. 


Table    9«-  Flaxseed:    Price  received  by  farmers  and 
value  of  production,  by  States,  1954-56 


State 

;  Season  average  price 
;  received  by  farmers 

\ Value 

of  production 

\    Value  of  sales 

:  1954 

.  1955 

:  1956 

» 

;  1954 

i  1955 

:  1956 

• 

:  1954 

:i955  : 

•  • 

1956 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

.  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

North  Dakota 

;  3.02 

2.88 

2.96 

71.0 

70.8 

89.9 

67.1 

66.8 

85.6 

Minnesota 

.  3.12 

2.94 

3.04 

27.9 

23.5 

30.2 

26.3 

22.0 

28.6 

South  Dakota  : 

3.06 

2.85 

2.98 

18.1 

16.5 

19.0 

16.9 

15.3 

17.9 

California  : 

3.32 

3.3^ 

3.65 

3.9 

5.8 

3.9 

3.9 

5.8 

3.9 

Montana  : 

2.77 

2.60 

2.75 

1.8 

1.7 

1.2 

1.8 

1.7 

1.2 

Texas  ; 

2.86 

2.77 

2.80 

1.7 

.3 

.4 

1.7 

.3 

.3 

Others  1/  ; 

3.06 

2.92 

3.05 

1.5 

1.1 

1.2 

1.5 

1.1 

1.1 

United  States  : 

3.05 

2.90 

2.99 

125.9 

119.7 

145.8 

119.2 

112.9 

138.6 

1/  Simple  average  of  other  States. 
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Table    10.-  Linseed  oil:    Supply  and  disposition,  by  months, 
19^7  to  date  1/ 


Production 


Year 

begin- 
ning 

Aug.  . 

* 

,  «ov . 

•  r  6u  • 

,  MSX . 

,  Apr  • 

.  May  . 

June 

.  Total 

July 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

191^7 

'■•  32 

27 

kQ 

59 

62 

h5 

57 

52 

46 

49 

5h 

63 

595 

19kS 

:  77 

72 

73 

61 

58 

63 

53 

59 

61 

44 

45 

71 

737 

19kS 

:  70 

77 

73 

63 

63 

62 

57 

53 

51 

47 

44 

63 

723 

1950 

82 

58 

77 

69 

73 

75 

61 

64 

75 

68 

70 

74 

344 

1951 

63 

61 

57 

60 

55 

52 

47 

44 

46 

39 

42 

44 

609 

1952 

32 

hi 

1*7 

58 

55 

46 

51 

41 

39 

35 

24 

32 

507 

1953 

27 

kk 

1+9 

52 

51 

58 

52 

50 

44 

39 

40 

44 

551 

1951^ 

50 

70 

80 

69 

58 

54 

46 

37 

60 

37 

41 

31 

632 

1955  : 

la 

53 

61 

85 

62 

6k 

6h 

59 

63 

U3 

60 

38 

695 

1956  2/ • 

19 

19 

U7 

82 

67 

59 

47 

46 

53 

31 

32 

31 

531 

Stocks,  first  of 

month 

19*^7  . 

ikk 

158 

133 

119 

127 

125 

126 

135 

142 

137 

135 

133 

19^^  : 

138 

151 

166 

180 

191 

211 

227 

255 

277 

302 

339 

344 

191^9 

381 

398 

1+29 

1^5 

462 

492 

525 

555 

572 

53c3 

604 

530 

1950  . 

588 

605 

595 

601 

597 

635 

655 

653 

654 

651 

653 

674 

1951  . 

679 

688 

67I* 

670 

677 

682 

693 

705 

712 

709 

698 

667 

1952 

675 

S69 

653 

649 

654 

662 

672 

632 

679 

672 

661 

632 

1953  ■ 

619 

603 

591 

587 

590 

567 

553 

531 

505 

504 

4t4 

4o6 

195^^  . 

3i^5 

258 

2hk 

253 

222 

243 

222 

214 

199 

207 

199 

171 

1955  : 

139 

91 

89 

9h 

109 

136 

168 

16« 

162 

170 

160 

171 

1956  2/. 

:  lh2 

124 

97 

101 

116 

lh3 

153 

150 

167 

182 

176 

156 

Exports 

19i^7  : 

1 

3 

5 

3 

6 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

4 

42 

19i^3  : 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3/ 

1 

3/ 

1 

1/ 

3/ 

14 

19i^9  : 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

K 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

2 

1 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

5 

1950  : 

3/ 

% 

10 

3/ 

1 

~4 

3 

2 

1 

3/ 

3/ 

^ 

26 

1951  : 

1 

2 

3/ 

1 

2 

1 

11 

2 

28 

1952  : 

3/ 

3/ 

1 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 
36 

|/ 

3 

1953  : 

1 

3/ 

1^ 

2 

29 

57 

22 

36 

~6 

24 

39 

303 

195^*  : 

93 

35 

1 

77 

3/ 

23 

3h 

24 

3 

3^' 

21 

7 

318 

1955  : 

22 

1 

9 

22 

1 

h 

22 

2 

22 

1 

23 

l4o 

1956  2/; 

2 

1 

2 

1 

i/ 

11 

5 

4 

1 

4 

Domestic  disappearajice  k/ 

19'<-7  5/: 

29 

1^ 

57 

hi 

59 

39 

43 

44 

52 

50 

46 

54 

573 

I9W  : 

61 

55 

59 

h9 

37 

45 

24 

37 

36 

5 

41 

3h 

432 

191^9  : 

3h 

k6 

56 

51 

33 

29 

27 

33 

3h 

31 

63 

55 

517 

1950  : 

65 

68 

60 

69 

33 

50 

55 

66 

73 

61 

53 

70 

723 

1951  : 

5h 

66 

59 

53 

50 

36 

39 

35 

47 

39 

50 

56 

535 

1952  : 

37 

63 

51 

52 

47 

36 

41 

44 

46 

h5 

54 

44 

559 

1953 

37 

61 

52 

hi 

h^ 

40 

27 

iiO 

39 

45 

44 

44 

522 

195^^  : 

kh 

69 

23 

33 

57 

21 

28 

49 

h^ 

48 

56 

521 

1955  . 

6? 

5lt 

U8 

U7 

35 

29 

I42 

63 

3U 

h2 

k9 

44 

552 

1956  2/ : 

36 

^5 

ki 

66 

39 

38 

45 

25 

37 

37 

48 

1/  Totals  computed  from  unrounded  data. 

2/  Prelirainary . 

3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

5/  Adjusted  in  December  1953>  January,  May,  June  and  July  195'+. 
5/  Includes  imports  of  l4  million  pounds  in  1947- 
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Abandonment  is  expected  to  be  about  k  percent  compared  with  ^.k  percent 
in  19^6.    Acreage  to  be  harvested  is  estimated  at  5' 3  million,  h  percent  less 
than  last  year. 

Supplies  of  flaxseed  —  production  plus  the  stocks  of  19*6  million 
bushels  July  1  —  total  nearly  67  million  bushels  in  1957-58,  the  largest 
since  19^3^  but  about  15-5  million  bushels  have  been  disposed  of  by  CCC  since 
then. 

Prospects  axe  that  U.  S.  prices  for  1957  crop  flaxseed  probably  will  be 
considerably  lower  than  levels  for  195^  crop  seed.    Continued  large  output  in 
excess  of  domestic  needs  probably  will  exert  downward  pressure  on  farm  prices 
which  will  likely  average  slightly  less  than  the  1957  support  level  of  $2.92 
per  bushel  which  is  17  cents  below  the  1956  level.    Flaxseed  prices  are 
currently  below  the  1957  crop  support  level,  reflecting  the  domestic  surplus 
situation. 


Outlook  for  1957  Flaxseed 
Commercial  Exports 
Not  Promising 

The  outlook  does  not  appeair  promising  for  ccamnercial  exports  of  U,  S. 
flatxseed  in  the  1957-58  marketing  year.    Heavy  supplies  are  expected  in  major 
exporting  countries  and  world  prices  probably  will  be  well  below  the  U.  S. 
support  price  to  farmers  for  the  1957  crop.    About  50-55  million  bushels  may 
be  available  for  export  as  seed  or  oil  frcxn  foreign  co\mtries  alone.    This  is 
well  above  a  yeaj*  ago  but  about  the  average  of  total  world  exports  in  the  3 
preceding  years,  which  included  large  shipnents  from  the  U.  S. 

Canadian  farmers  in  1957  plan  to  increase  plantings  by  I6  percent. 
With  average  yields,  the  crop  would  be  slightly  above  last  yeax's  output  of 
35  million  bushels.    Yields  from  195^  plantings  were  above  average.  Assuming 
Cajiada's  domestic  use  at  8  million  bushels,  at  least  27  million  bushels  would 
be  available  for  export  or  carryover. 

The  downward  trend  in  Argentine  production  in  recent  years  was  reversed 
in  1956.    If  the  1957  crop  turns  out  to  be  as  large  as  last  year,  exportable 
new  crop  supplies  would  approach  20  million  bushels.    The  new  crop  will  be 
harvested  in  late  1957  and  supplies  for  export  will  not  become  available  until 
the  beginning  of  next  year.    It  has  been  Argentine  policy  to  crush  flaxseed 
and  export  oil.    If  this  policy  is  continued,  the  rate  of  cr-.shing  will 
determine  how  much  will  go  out  in  January- June  1958.    Also,  Argentina  has 
large  supplies  fran  the  195^-57  crop  available  for  export  in  Jxily-December 
1957. 
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Exports  of  linseed  oil  from  India  are  likely  to  remain  relatively 
small.    Exports  of  seed  in  India  are  currently  prohibited.    Linseed  oil  is 
often  used  as  a  food  oil  in  India  and  exports  are  contingent  on  prices  and 
supplies  of  edible  oils. 

World  production  is  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1956.    With  the 
increased  carryover  stocks  from  the  195^  crop,  particularly  in  the  U.  S. , 
world  exportable  supplies  in  1957-58  will  be  larger  than  during  the  195^-57 
season. 


Peanut  Carryout  Stocks 
Increase;  Commercial 
Stocks  Decline 


I 


During  the  195^-57  marketing  year,  producers  placed  38O  million  poiinds 
of  farmer  stock  peanuts  under  support,  about  one-fourth  of  the  195^  crop. 
Most  of  these  peemuts  were  acquired  by  CCC  as  there  was  little  price  Incentive 
for  farmers  to  redeem  loans.    U.  S.  farm  prices  during  most  of  the  195^-57 
year  averaged  somewhat  less  than  the  1956  national  average  support  price  of 
11.4-  cents  per  poiind. 

CCC  called  loans  on  about  153  million  poxmds  of  peanuts  (farmer  stock 
basis )  for  the  1956  crop  peajiuts  and  diverted  them  for  domestic  crushing  and 
export.    About  25  million  pounds  were  redeemed  from  loan  and  sold  for  domestic 
edible  uses. 

The  Coiporation  shelled  and  placed  in  cold  storage  110  million  pounds 
(farmer  stock  equivalent)  of  1956  crop  peanuts.    These  peanuts  are  to  be 
carried  over  into  the  new  crop  year.     Total  carryover  stocks  (farmer  stock 
equivalent)  are  placed  at  4l5  million  pounds  compared  with  approximately  385 
million  last  year.    Commercial  carryover  stocks  of  peanuts  are  likely  to  be 
down  from  last  year. 

Sales  policy  with  respect  to  CCC  carryover  stocks  of  1956  crop  peanuts 
provides  that  \inshelled  peanuts  offered  for  sale  for  edible  use  will  be  sold 
at  prices  not  less  than  I05  percent  of  the  1956  or  1957  crop  support  price, 
whichever  is  higher,  plus  carrying  charges  to  the  date  of  sale  or  October  1, 
1957^  whichever  is  earlier.    Any  shelled  peanuts  carried  over  and  offered 
for  sale  will  be  sold  on  a  similar  basis  but  with  minimiun  prices  reflecting 
also  the  additional  costs  of  shelling,  transporting,  and  storing  in  shelled 
form. 


The  Corporation's  peanut  sales  for  edible  uses  probably  will  be 
relatively  small  if  growing  conditions  for  1957  crop  peanuts  are  average  as 
output  would  be  more  than  adequate  to  meet  edible  and  farm  uses. 
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Farm  Prices  of  1957 
Crop  Peanuts  to 
Average  Lover 

The  Agricultural.  Act  requires  that  1957  crop  peajiuts  be  supported  be- 
tween 75  and  90  percent  of  parity,  the  minimiam  figure  for  the  range  In  any 
year  depending  upon  what  percentage  total  supply  is  of  normal  supply  at  the 
beginning  of  that  year.    According  to  sin  annoimceraent  last  February,  support 
will  be  at  not  less  than  a  national  average  price  of  11.1  cents  per  pound, 
0.3  cents  lower  than  in  19^6,    This  support  price  is  82  percent  of  the 
January  15,  1957  effective  parity  price.    The  support  price  of  $221. 40  per  ton 
will  be  increased  if  a  combination  of  the  parity  price  on  August  1,  1957  and 
the  supply  percentage  as  of  that  date  indicates  a  higher  level  of  support. 

Principal  provisions  of  the  1957  program  are  similar  to  those  in  effect 
for  the  1956  crop.    Support  will  be  available  by  means  of  non-recourse  ware- 
house storage  loans  to  grower  associations  and  non-recourse  farm  storage  loans 
to  producers. 

U.  S.  farm  prices  for  1957  crop  peajiuts  are  likely  to  average  neatr  the 
support  level  as  in  recent  years,  because  at  average  yields,  peanuts  are 
likely  to  continue  in  surplus  this  year. 


1957  Peanut  Acreage 
About  Same  As 
Last  Year 

Peanut  acreage  planted  in  1957  alone  for  all  purposes,  which  includes 
the  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing,  hay,  hogging  off  and  other  purposes  is 
estimated  at  1,832,000  acres.    This  is  down  less  than  one  percent  from  195^ 
when  1,840,000  acres  were  planted  alone.    The  10-year  average  is  2,705,000 
acres . 

Acreage  planted  alone  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  area  is  down  11  percent. 
An  increased  allotment  for  Virginia  type  peanuts  last  year  is  not  in  effect 
this  year.    In  the  Southeast  acreage  plajited  alone  is  about  the  same,  and  that 
in  the  Southwest  is  estimated  5  percent  larger.     In  the  Southwest,  drought  was 
a  problem  at  planting  time  in  195^. 

The  peanut  crop  was  up  to  a  good  stand  in  all  areas  although  some  late 
planting  occurred  in  Texas  and  Oklahocia.    Weather  has  been  favorable  for  cul- 
tivation and  grassy  fields  are  rapidly  being  cleaned  up.    Some  of  the  early 
crop  in  Texas  may  be  dug  around  July  20-25. 

The  first  estimate  of  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  ajid  the  first 
forecast  of  1957  production  will  be  released  in  August. 
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Lard  Prices  Move  Up  From 

Season  Low;  Carryover  Stocks 
October  1  to  be  Do-wn 

Lard  prices  (tanks,  loose,  Chicago)  trended  downward  from  13.9  per 
poimd  in  January  to  a  seasonal  low  of  11.3  cents  in  May.    Prices  moved  up  in 
June  and  by  mid-July  were  12.8  cents  per  pound,  mainly  reflecting  reduced  sup- 
plies and  improved  demand  from  shortening  manufacturers.     Lard  prices  through 
the  summer  are  expected  to  remain  above  a  year  earlier  as  hog  slaughter 
probably  will  stay  near  or  slightly  below  the  year  earlier  rate. 

Commercial  output  of  lard  in  October-May  195^-57  totaled  1,755  million 
pounds,  9  percent  less  than  the  year  before.    This  corresponds  to  a  like  de- 
cline in  the  nijmber  of  hogs  slaughtered.    Average  weights  and  lard  yield  per 
hog  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  before. 

Exports  of  lard  during  October-May  1956-57  dropped  about  20  percent 
from  the  previous  year,  reflecting  higher  prices  as  supplies  were  reduced. 
Exports  and  shipments  of  lard  during  this  period  were  431  million  pounds  com- 
pared with  536  million  a  year  earlier.    Total  lard  exports  and  shipments  for 
the  1956-57  season  are  expected  to  be  about  6OO  million  pounds,  compared  with 
719  million  in  1955-56. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  lard  in  October-May  1956-57  was  1,328  million 
pounds;  a  year  earlier  it  was  1,263  million.     Increased  use  of  lard  in  manu- 
factured products  has  more  than  offset  a  decline  in  direct  use. 

Prospects  are  that  stocks  of  lard  at  the  end  of  the  present  marketing 
year,  September  30^  1957^  will  be  down  appreciably  from  last  year,  perhaps  to 
near  the  level  of  two  years  ago. 

Lard  Output  Expected 
to  Rise  in  1957 

Output  of  lard  in  the  marketing  year  beginning  October  1,  1957  is  ex- 
pected to  total  about  2,700  million  pounds  compared  with  2,650  estimated  for 
the  current  crop  year.    The  increase  wovild  reflect  a  small  rise  in  hog 
slaughter. 

The  1957  pig  crop,  which  will  provide  most  of  the  hogs  for  slaughter  in 
1957-58,  is  estimated  at  90.2  million  head,  about  1  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier.     The  spring  crop,  which  is  beginning  to  provide  hogs  for  slaughter, 
was  53.2  million  head  or  about  the  same  as  the  1956  spring  crop.     If  farmers' 
intended  farrowings  as  of  Jiuie  1  are  realized  and  the  niomber  of  pigs  saved 
per  litter  equals  the  average,  plus  an  allowemce  for  upward  trend,  the  1957 
fall  pig  crop  would  be  37  million  head,  a  half  million  more  than  a  year 
earlier.    Most  of  these  hogs  \rill  move  to  market  in  the  first  half  of  1958. 
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Yields  of  laxd  per  hog  slaughtered  next  year  axe  likely  to  he  somewhat 
higher  than  the  current  year.    Resistance  to  excess  fat  on  retail  cuts  of  pork 
is  resulting  in  somewhat  higher  yields  of  lard  than  would  usually  be  expected. 

Disappearance  of  Food  Fats 
About  Same  as  Last  Year; 
Carryover  Stocks  Likely 
To  Be  Lower 

Total  disappearance  of  all  food  fats  in  October  1956-May  1957  was  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    A  rise  in  exports  (excluding  butter)  about  coun- 
terbalanced a  decline  in  domestic  disappearance.    Exports  through  the  rest  of 
the  crop  year  are  expected  to  continue  at  about  the  same  rate  as  last  year. 
Domestic  disappearance  this  summer  probably  will  be  unchanged.    Stocks  of  food 
fats  on  October  1,  1957  will  be  down  considerably  from  the  7^0  million  poiinds 
on  hand  a  year  earlier.    Soybean  stocks,  however,  are  likely  to  be  up.  Stocks 
of  edible  oils  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  but  still  adequate 
as  a  working  inventory.    Lard  stocks  are  expected  to  be  down  to  the  level  of 
two  years  earlier. 

Tallow  Output  and 
Di  sappearance 
Continue  Heavy 

Total  disappearance  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  October-May 
1956-57  was  slightly  greater  than  output,  and  stocks  have  declined.  Prices 
(prime,  tank  cars,  Chicago)  remained  relatively  stable  during  October-May 
1956-57  averaging  6.9  cents  per  pound.    Prices  moved  up  in  June  and  by  mid- 
July  were  7*5  cents  per  pound.    Output  probably  will  be  about  equal  to  totaJL 
disappearance  this  sxjmmer  and  prices  likely  will  continue  around  the  present 
level . 

Production  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  October-^y  1956-57  was 
5  percent  less  than  a  year  ago,  but  total  disappearance  was  the  same,  as 
increased  domestic  use  offset  smaller  exports.    Consuniption  in  soap  continued 
downward  but  was  more  than  offset  by  a  rise  in  other  domestic  outlets — ^mainly 
in  feed. 

Tallow  and  Grease  Output  To 
Remain  Large  in  1957-58 

Production  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease  is  expected  to  remain  large 
in  the  marketing  year  beginning  October  1,  1957^  snd.  about  the  same  as  in 

1956-  57*    Cattle  slaughter  probably  will  be  down  a  little  but  the  average 
dressed  weight  per  head  may  be  a  shade  higher.    Consequently,  tallow  output 
may  be  down  only  slightly.    A  larger  output  of  grease  is  likely  from  increased 
slaughter  of  hogs.    Prospects  are  that  inedible  tallow  and  grease  output  in 

1957-  58  will  about  equal  the  3*0  billion  poiinds  estimated  for  the  current 
marketing  year. 
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Table  I3.-  Food  fats  and  oils:    Svtpply  and  disposition,  1951  to  date 


Total  food  fats  and  oils  1/ 


Year 
begin- 
ning 

Production 

'  Stocks 

Domestic 
disappearance 

Exports 

;  Oct.- 

1  May 

June- 
Sept. 

Oct.- 
Sept. 

Oct.  1 

June  1 

Oct.- 

May 

'June- 
Sept. 

Oct.- 
Sept. 

,Oct.- 

May 

June- 
Sept. 

Oct.- 
,Sept. 

Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Ml.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil. 
lb.        lb.        lb.        lb.        lb.        lb.        lb.        lb.        lb.        lb.  lb. 


1951 

:  6,362 

2,329  8,691 
2,4o4  8,916 
2,419  9,083 

590 

1,123 

4,690 

2,283 

6,973 

1,139 
827 

296 

1,435 

1952 

•  6,512 

•  6,665 

880 

1,728 
1,928 

4,837 

2,260 
2,324 

7,097 

283 

1,110 
1,625 

1953 

1,589 

5,118 

7, 442 
7,761 

1,209 

417 

193^ 

•  6,687 

2,761  9,448 
2,796  10,508 

1,607 

1,299 

5,295 

2,466 

1,723 

643 

2,365 

1955 

7,712 

961 

1,116 

5,406 

2,335 

7,741 

2,159 

817 

2,975 

1956 

7,627 

760 

929 

5,220 

2,2^ 

Butter  (actvial  weight),  except  farm 


1951 

712 

444 

1,155 
1,378 

114 

31 

793 

363 

1,155 

2 

1 

3 

1952 

■  875 

503 

111 

194 

791 

361 

1,152 

2 

13 

14 

1953 

975 

4^ 

1,464 
1,367 

323 

422 

847 

408 

1,255 

29 

15 

45 

898 

469 

4^ 

308 

949 

423 

1,372 
1,384 

130 

60 

190 

1955  : 

938 

480 

1,418 

295 

80 

961 

423 

193 

47 

24o 

1956  ! 

928 

90 

96 

911 

12 

Lard,  except  farm 


1951  : 

1,960 

674 

2,634 

57 

185 

1,220 

582 

1,802 

611 

140 

751 

1952 

1,706 

555 

2,261 

143 

201 

1,270 

578 

1,848 
1,564 

380 

135 

515 

1953 

1,404 
•  1,693 

624 

2,028 
2,363 

42 

69 

1,057 

507 

320 

136 

456 

195!^ 

670 

50 

144 

1,157 
1,263 

595 

1,751 

443 

144 

587 

1955  : 

1,93^ 

698 

2,633 

75 

211 

602 

1,864 

536 

184 

719 

1956 

1,755 

123 

120 

1,328 

431 

Beef  fats  2/ 


1951 

:  114 

60 

173 

7 

10 

91 

45 

136 

21 

14 

35 

1952 

146 

72 

218 

10 

11 

118 

64 

182 

26 

12 

38 

1953 

!  172 

83 

255 

8 

12 

l4o 

73 

213 

28 

13 

41 

195^ 

.  180 

89 

269 

10 

20 

l49 

82 

231 

20 

12 

33 

1955 

194 

85 

278 

15 

15 

160 

80 

240 

3h 

10 

44 

1956 

202 

10 

23 

179 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils  3/  4/ 


1951 

:  3,576 

1,152 

4,729 
5,058 

4l3 

898 

2,621 

1,311+ 

3,935 
3,989 

470 

121 

591 

1952 

3,785 

1,273 

615 

1,322 
1,1^25 

2,702 

1,287 

376 

93 

469 

1953 

:  h,Ui3 
:  3,916 

1,222 

5,336 

1,215 

3,132 
3,1^^3 

1,391+ 

4, 526 

773 

195 

967 

193^ 

1,533 

5,449 

1,059 

827 

1,389 

4,531 

1,028 

405 

1,432 

1955 

:  4,646 

1,533 

6,179 

575 

809 

3,058 

1,246 

4,305 

1,360 

561 

1,920 

1956 

:  ^743 

536 

690 

2,852 

1,736 

Continued  - 
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Table  13»-  Food  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  195X  to  date  -  Continued 


Tear 

Production 

Stocks 

Domestic 

Exports 

casappearance  : 

begin- 

•Oct.- ' 

June-  'Oct.-  ' 

Oct.  IJ 

J\me  Is 

Octo-  ; 

June-  "Octo-  ' 

Octo- 

1 June- 

•Octo- 

ning 

»  * 

|May     [Sep to 

May  \ 

• 

Septo  *Septo  * 

• 

May 

*  Septo 

• 

'Septo 

;  mlo 

Mil. 

Mile 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Milo 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.  ■ 

:  Ibo 

lb. 

lb. 

Ibo 

lb. 

lb. 

Ibo 

lb. 

Ibo 

Ibo 

Ibo 

Cottonseed  oil  V 

1951 

1,729 

193 

530 

770 

101 

2o 

12o 

1952 

1  ,omj 

393 

1,001 

839 

323 

U7 

7 

55 

1953  ' 

J.  jUU^ 

2,10o 

1,016 

1,153 

1,292 

532 

253 

lli8 

U02 

195U 

1.369 

351i 

1,723 

896 

623 

l,lii9 

39U 

l.51i3 

li93 

223 

716 

IP"?"? 

-L,5f-i- 

321 

1,893 

361 

U59 

1,035 

3i^8 

1  ■aAk 

178 

612 

1955 

'  1^363 

2Fk 

Soybean 

oil  hj 

1951 

1,873 

737 

2,611 

171 

32U 

1,376 

77li 

2,150 

3l4i 

93 

i*37 

1952  ! 

2,oU3 

813 

2,856 

19U 

292 

1,619 

8Wi 

2,U62 

327 

86 

103 

1953  i 

2,095 

67?- 

2,767 

17U 

231 

1,591 

735 

2,326 

la 

U88 

195ii  : 

2,311 

1,066 

3,377 

127 

159 

1,7U5 

86U 

2,609 

182 

716 

1955  i 

2,8C4 

1,079 

3,884 

180 

296 

1,766 

773 

2,539 

921 

375 

1,297 

•  ^.092 

227 

298 

1,635 

1.^85 

Com  oil 

1951  ! 

lli8 

7U 

223 

12 

15 

lUi 

78 

222 

5/ 

1952  ! 

17U 

81^ 

258 

12 

20 

167 

88 

25ii 

1953  : 

169 

83 

252 

16 

20 

165 

88 

253 

195U  : 

177 

91 

268 

15 

18 

17U 

91 

265 

1955  : 

180 

90 

270 

19 

23 

176 

90 

267 

1956  : 

182 

23 

21 

I3if 

1/  Includes  butter,  except  farm,  lard,  except  farm,  beef  fats  and  edible  Tegetable 
oils.    Production  and  exports  include  the  oil  equivalent  of  exported  oilseedao 
Domestic  disappearance  and  exports  have  been  adjusted  for  exports  of  processed  food 
oils  not  classified  by  kind,  shortening,  mai^arine,  and  other  secondary  fats. 
Exports  also  include  shipments  and  quantities  from  CCC  stocks  that  were  not  reported 
in  Census  data. 

2/  Includes  edible  tallow,  oleo  stock,  oleo  oil  and  oleostearine. 
3/  Includes  cottonseed,  soybean,  com,  peanut,  and  edible  olive  oils,  production 
includes  imports  of  olive  oil. 

k/  Production  and  exports  include  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds  exported  for  crushing, 
^  Less  thap  500,000  poxinds. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture© 


Totals  computed  from  unrounded  niunbers. 
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Table  lk-,~  Selected  nonfood  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  19^1  to  date 


Commodity 
and  jrear 


Production 


Stocks 


Domestic 
disappearanc  e 


Exports 


beginning 

sjuly- 

'           'July-  ' 

.July  1 

June  1 

July-  ' 

'July-  ' 

July-  ■ 

June  ' 

July- 

1  May 

•  Jtme  ! 

June 

May  ' 

June  : 

June  ' 

May  = 

June 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

fn  1  ♦ 

M3.I. 

Mil. 

Milo 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Mil, 

Mil, 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ibo 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Linseed  oil 

1951 

Uli 

609 

0 

00  / 

Coo 

5^7 

56 

585 

CO 

1/ 

to 

1952 

u75 

32 

507 

075 

01  y 

Cl  c 

515 

559 

3 

1/ 

1953 

•  506 

551 

619 

U06 

U77 

hh 

522 

213 

B9 

303 

195U 

602 

31 

632 

361 

171 

U65 

56 

521 

310 

7 

318 

1955 

38 

695 

ijy 

171 

CnP 

puc  ■ 

kh 

552 

ITT 
XX  ( 

X'+U 

195b 

31 

;oct.- 

'  June- 

.Oct,-  \ 

Oct.- 

June— 

Oct.- 

|0ct.- 

,  June- 

.Oct,- 

[  May 

Sept. 

Sept,' 

UC  li.  1 

June  1 

:  May 

1  Sept. 

Sept. 

'  May 

1  Sept, 

\  Sept, 

uiecij.D±e  baj-xow 

and  grease 

1951 

1*5U4 

72U 

2,268 

3uo 

315 

1,070 

U75 

1,550 

U9h 

225 

720 

1952 

lj7U5 

871 

2,616 

3uO 

39u 

1,052 

U71 

1,523 

639 

ii31 

1,070 

1953 

'  1,700 

881 

2,661 

363 

1,089 

hBh 

1,57U 

"00 

U20 

l,loo 

195U  i 

1,005 

962 

2,826 

250 

1,07U 

U98 

1,572 

oil 

1  Cll 

1,265 

1955  ! 

0  Till, 

973 

3,117 

260 

310 

505 

1,583 

J.  ,'JXU 

kou 

1,^90 

1956 

!  2,029 

3OO 

1,105 

903 

Coconut  oil  2/ 

X95J. 

181 

5U6 

Oi: 

fo 

3UU 

191 

531 

30 

1^ 

U2 

180 

566 

55 

Uf 

30<i 

167 

5U9 

l<i 

1, 

1 A 

lo 

^00 

190 

576 

50 

5U 

301 

182 

563 

•7 

f 

3 

11 

JO  f 

195 

582 

59 

oj 

3>0 

179 

535 

7 
( 

0 
c 

XU 

1955 

3oJ 

213 

596 

oA 
90 

00 

uo;? 

203 

609 

0 

3 

9 

1  ? 

6? 

Castor  oil  2/ 

1951 

65 

171 

1  no 

68 

176 

1  / 

1  /  . 

X 

1952 

!  137 

69 

206 

27 

39 

125 

62 

187 

1 

1953 

83 

36 

120 

U6 

35 

93 

U3 

136 

1 

1 

19514. 

101 

li3 

lUit 

^9 

UO 

09 

39 

128 

1 

y 

1 

1955 

.  o-i 

37 

120 

U3 

3  ^ 

0^ 

33 

123 

T 

X 

X 

d 

r  L 

Q7 

Uov,- 

,  June- 

'Nov, 

|Nov.- 

Juna- 

"Nov«- 

[Nov»- 

|June- 

^ov.- 

Tung  oil  2/' 

May 

Oct, 

Oct. 

NOV.  J. 

June  1 

May 

Oct. 

[  May 

;  Octo 

;  Oct. 

1951 

29 

16 

ii5 

16 

13 

30 

21 

51 

1 

1 

1952 

it9 

8 

56 

9 

27 

30 

20 

50 

1/ 

1 

1/ 

1953  ! 

69 

12 

81 

15 

55 

28 

21 

h9 

1/ 

\ 

1951i 

35 

5 

iiO 

hi 

U9 

30 

21 

51 

2 

1 

1955 

16 

16 

32 

32 

19 

2B 

21 

h9 

1 

1 

2 

1956 

13 

33 

32 

1 

1/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

Production  includes  imports  of  oil, 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Tung  Oil  Output  Up  This  Season ; 
Oil  Yields  Per  Ton  Lov 

Tung  oil  mills  crushed  about  100,000  tons  of  nuts  producing  32  mi3J.ion 
pounds  of  timg  oil  during  the  1956-57  milling  season.    Output  the  previous 
yeetr  was  negligible  due  to  freeze  damage.    Average  oil  yield  per  ton  of  tung 
nuts  crushed  in  the  1956-57  milling  season  was  319  pounds,  the  lowest  since 
1951.    The  low  oil  yield  may  reflect  in  part  the  effect  of  the  xinusually  dry 
weather  during  most  of  the  1956  growing  season. 

Stocks  of  tung  oil  on,  November  1,  1956,  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year,  were  13  million  pounds.    Consequently,  total  domestic  supplies — ^produc- 
tion plus  carryin  stocks — in  1956-57  were  about  ^5  million  pounds.  Domestic 
disappearance  the  past  5  yesurs  has  averaged  about  50  million  pounds.  Imports 
from  November  1956  through  June  1957  are  estimated  at  27  million  pounds, 
mostly  from  Argentina,  compared  with  I8  million  a  year  earlier. 

Domestic  prices  of  tung  oil  (southern  mills)  in  mid-July  were  quoted 
near  the  support  level.    Export  price  information  from  the  Argentine  indicated 
oil  could  be  brought  in  from  that  country  at  prices  below  U.  S.  support  levels. 

Two-Thirds  of  1956-57 
Tung  Oil  Output 
Under  Support 

Tung  oil  producers  placed  21.2  million  pounds  of  timg  oil  under  support, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  1956-57  output.    Loan  and  purchase  a^eements  were 
available  through  June  30.    About  1.1  million  pounds  were  redeemed,  and  the 
total  outstanding  is  20.1  million  pounds.    Under  present  prices,  there  is 
little  economic  incentive  for  producers  to  redeem  loans.    Imported  oil  con- 
tinues to  move  into  domestic  consumption  channels  while  U.  S.  tung  oil  is 
held  by  CCC. 

U.  S.  Tariff  Conimi  ssion 
Recommends  Iniport  Fee  ' 
On  Tung  Oil 

The  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  announced  on  May  31  the  results  of  its 
investigation  conducted  under  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  tung  oil. 

The  Commission  found  that  tung  oil  was  being,  and  practically  certain 
to  continue  to  be,  imported  in  quantities  large  enough  to  interfere  with  the 
price  support  program  for  tung  nuts  and  tung  oil.    To  prevent  such  interfer- 
ence, the  Commission  recommended  to  the  President  that  an  import  fee  of 
3  cents  per  pound,  but  not  more  than  50  percent  ad  valorem,  be  imposed  on 
imports  of  tiong  oil  for  an  indefinite  period.    Tung  oil  is  presently  free 
of  iii5>ort  duty. 

The  President  had  not  announced  his  decision  on  the  Tariff  Commission's 
reccsmnendation  a^  of  July  23.  ^ 
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Table  15..-  Tung  nuts:    Supply,  disposition  and  price,  1939-  56 


Tear 
beginning 
NDvember 

Supply 

;  Disposition 

Price  : 

Oil  yield 
per  ton 
crushed 

rro- 
'  duction 

:  Imports 

:  Total 

tCrushings 

:  Residual 

average 

;    Support  : 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Pol. 

Del. 

Lb. 

' 

1939 

1.2 

___ 

1.2 

(1.2) 



U2.20 

19iiO 

U.O 



11.0 

(11.0) 



60.00 

19U. 

8.7 



8.7 

(8.7) 



88.30 

1912 

I6.a 



16.14 

I6.I4 



91.80 

316 

19ij3 

6.2 



6.2 

5.5 

.7 

99.00 

3ia 

I9IU; 

26.7 



26.7 

27.3 

-  .6 

102,00 

100.00 

321 

19ii5 

37.1 



37.1 

27.5 

9.6 

98.90 

101,25 

332 

19U6 

57.I4 



57.1; 

U5.1 

12.3 

96.90 



319 

19ii7 

53.2 



53.2 

50.6 

2.6 

6I1.9O 

72.00 

316 

19h8 

58.5 

2.7 

61.2 

50.3 

10.9 

U9.10 



339 

19U9 

87.9 

.3 

88.2 

83  ol 

5.1 

63.70 

60.00 

322 

1950 

36,5 

— 

36.5 

35.8 

.7 

111.00 

63.00 

3I43 

1951 

U9.1 

.1 

U9.2 

U8.5 

.7 

106.00 

67.20 

303 

1952  : 

132.1 

.5 

132.6 

i29o5 

3.1 

79.80 

67.20 

335 

1953 

120.0 

120.0 

11206 

7.I4 

66.80 

63.38 

352 

1951i 

53.0 

51.0 

li6.6 

h,h 

59.iiO 

5U.96 

325 

1955 

6.2 

.5 

6.7 

1/ 

61i.00 

51.06 

1956  g/  • 

99.2 

99.2 

100.2 

1.0 

52.20 

53t76 

319 

1/  Negligible.      2/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Table  16.-  Tung  oil:    Supply,  disposition  sind  pri6e,  calendar  year  average  1935-39 
and  year  beginning  November  19U2-56  1/ 


Period 

Supply- 

•  Disposition 

Price 

Oil 
acquired 
by  CCC 

Begin- 
ning 
stocks 

Pro- 
duction 

Imports 

■  Total 

disap- 
—  ,pearance 

Drums, 
NoT. (im- 
ported) 

Tanks, 
f.o.b, 
mills  3/ 

Support 

Average 
1935-39 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Ct. 

Ct.  Ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

37.9            .6       123.2       161.7         5.7         118,1  18.2 

19142 
191^3 
19hh 
19U5 
19U6 
19U7 
19U8 
19U9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955 
1956  7/ 


31.U 
28,7 
22.3 
7.7 
7.2 
31.9 
U7.6 
18.5 
30.5 
16.0 
8.7 
15.1 
U6.7 
32.1; 
13.0 


5.2 
1.9 
8.8 

9.1 
lU.'i 
16.0 
17.0 
26.8 
12.3 
li;.7 
h3.h 
39.6 
15.2 

2.0 
32.0 


W 
T08 
.3 
2U.5 
103.1; 
1)40.1; 

72. ); 
105.9 
U8.2 
30.1; 
13.0 

la. 5 

25.2 
31.4 


36.7 
32.3 

31.9 

ia.3 

125.0 
188.1; 
137.0 
151.1 
91.0 
6lo2 
65.1 
96.3 
87.1 
65.8 


1.8 
.7 

2.5 
.9 

6.0 
10.!; 
10.9 
8.2 
6.1; 
1.3 
.3 
.3 
3.6 
l.k 


5/11.5 
1/10.5 
21.7 
33.2 
87.1 
I30.I; 
107,7 
112,5 
5/72.1; 
"  51,2 
1;9.6 
1;9.3 
51.2 
51. 


39.0 
39.0 
39.2 
39.2 

32. U 

25.2 
23.1; 
26.5 

38.2 

Uo.a 

31.3 
2U.3 
25.1 
26.2 


36.0 

6/36.0 

25o0 

7.3 

25.1 

21;.l 

1.6 

36.7 

25.1 

39.1 

26.5 

28.6 

26.5 

5.8 

23.8 

23.9 

32.8 

23.3 

21.2 

V 

2L.I4 

20.0 

21.0 

1/  Data  by  crop  year  not  available  until  19U2-i43. 

2/  Includes  reexports. 

3/  Mot  available  before  April  19U9, 

V  Less  than  5C),000  pounds. 

2/  Factory  consumption  figures  used  for  years  in  which  reported  factory  consumption  exceeds  domestic 
disappearance. 

6/  Processor  had  to  agree  to  buy  back  oil  at  37  cents  a  pound  or  else  CCC  would  purchase  oil  only  at 
30  cents  a  pound, 
7/  Preliminary, 
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Trends  In  U.  S.  Ingports  and  Utilization  of 
Copra  and  Coconut  Oil,  I912-56 

United  States  iii5)orts  of  coconut  oil  and  copra,  in  terms  of  oil,  gener- 
ally trended  downward  from  the  record  825  million  povinds  in  19^7  to  55^  mil- 
lion in  1952.    Imports  increased  slightly  each  year  thereafter  reaching 
576  million  pounds  in  1955.    In  1956,  imports  moved  xap  sharply  to  619  million 
pounds,  reflecting  increased  demand  for  coconut  oil  used  in  bakery  and  confec- 
tionery goods  and  "other"  industrial  products.    Domestic  disappearance  of 
coconut  oil  has  displayed  a  pattern  of  variation  similar  to  imports.  Since 
19^7 >  U.  S.  iii5>orts  of  coconut  oil  as  such  have  shown  an  uptrend,  euLt hough  in 
1956  they  were  still  considerably  below  the  1935-39  average.    Use  of  coconut 
oil  in  "other"  food  category  (mainly  bakery  and  confectionery  goods)  and 
"other"  nonfood  category  (mainly  fatty  acids  and  glycerine)  has  been  trending 
upward  in  recent  years  and  reached  new  highs  in  1956.    Use  in  soap  declined 
sharply  during  19^1-7-53  but  has  been  relatively  stable  in  1953-56  (table  I8). 

United  States  irii)orts  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  increased  rapidly  diiring 
World  War  I  because  of  strong  demand  for  oils  and  fats.    A  peak  was  reached 
in  1918  when  in5)orts  of  cc^ra  and  coconut  oil  totaled  628  million  pounds,  in 
tenns  of  oil.    After  allowing  for  a  small  reexport  trade  in  copra  and  coconut 
oil  to  neighboring  countries,  U.  S.  net  imports,  in  terms  of  oil,  averaged 
about        million  pounds  annually  in  the  1920* s  and  nearly  6OO  million  pounds 
annually  in  the  1930«s. 

In  19^  and  19^1  industrial  activity  in  the  U.  S.  expanded  greatly,  and 
net  imports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  were  large,  although  still  about  70  mil- 
lion povinds  below  the  I929  record  of  73^  million  pounds.    Exports  and  reexports 
were  unusually  large  in  both  years,  however,  mainly  because  of  rerouting  of 
shipments  forced  by  the  war  in  Europe.    In  addition,  demand  was  exceptionally 
strong  in  Canada,  Mexico  and  other  Latin  American  countries, 

Iii5)orts  of  coconut  oil  from  sources  other  than  the  Philippines  were 
very  small  after  an  import  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  became  effective  Sept- 
ember 22,  1922.    After  the  Philippines  were  occupied  by  the  Japanese  during 
World  War  II,  the  United  States  imported  substantial  quantities  of  coconut 
oil  from  Ceylon.    Imports  of  non -Philippine  coconut  oil  in  the  postwar  period 
again  were  relatively  small. 

In5)orts  of  copra  from  non-Philippine  sources  were  substantial  imtil 
193^*  but  declined  sharply  after  excise  taxes  on  the  first  processing  of  coco- 
nut oil  became  effective  May  10  of  that  year. 
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The  conibined  tax  rate  on  non -Philippine  coconut  oil  including  oil  from 
non-Philippine  copra  vas  5  cents  per  povmd  while  the  rate  on  Philippine  oil 
and  oil  from  Philippine  copra  was  3  cents  per  pound ,    With  the  loss  of  the 
Philippines  as  a  source  of  s\ipply  in  early  19k2,  the  2  cents  additional  tax 
was  suspended  from  September  12,  lSh2  to  August  22,  ISk^  and  in5>orts  of  non- 
Philippine  copra  were  greatly  increased,  particularly  from  Ceylon  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands.    Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  these  imports  have  been 
negligible . 

A  large  volume  of  Philippine  coconut  oil  was  in5>orted  before  World  War 
II,  averaging  nearly  325  million  pounds  annually  in  1930-39.    Imports  of 
Philippine  copra  during  the  same  period  averaged  nearly  2k0  million  pounds 
annually,  in  terms  of  oil.    Because  all  Philippine  copra  crushing  mills  except 
one  were  destroyed  or  badly  damaged  during  World  War  II,  her  exports  iinnedi- 
ately  after  the  war  were  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  copra.    U.  S.  imports 
of  copra  from  the  Philippines  were  at  a  record  high  of  800  million  pounds  (oil 
equivalent)  in  19^7 ^  when  U.  S.  pipeline  stocks  were  low  and  the  Philippines 
bad  large  stocks,  but  declined  to  5l6  million  pounds  in  1951.    These  inspojrte 
have  been  relatively  stable  in  recent  years,  averaging  about  k^O  million 
pounds  in  1952-56. 

Crushing  capacity  in  the  Philippines  recovered  rapidly  in  the  postwar 
era  but  coconut  oil  output  there  is  probably  still  slightly  below  the  pre- 
World  War  II  level.    U.  S.  imports  of  coconut  oil  from  the  Philippines 
increased  to  a  postwar  high  of  nearly  200  million  povmd s  in  1956. 

Becaxise  of  the  2  cent  processing  tax  advantage,  the  Philippine  Republic 
continues  to  be  practically  the  sole  supplier  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  the 
United  States. 

During  the  prewar  period  1935 -39>  2lf5  million  pounds  or  nearly  h2  per- 
cent of  the  coconut  oil  consumed  in  the  United  States  annually  was  used  in 
edible  products.    The  annual  average  used  in  margarine  was  105  million  po\mds; 
in  shortening,  28  million  pounds;  and  in  other  edible  products,  namely  bakery 
goods  and  confectionery,  112  million  pounds.    Soap  manufacture,  the  principal 
outlet,  accounted  for  an  average  of  30^  million  potinds  annixally  and  slightly 
more  than  half  of  total  utilization.    Most  of  the  refining  residue  (foots), 
35  million  pounds  a  year,  also  was  used  in  soap. 

Use  of  coconut  oil  in  food  products  was  prohibited  after  June  lSl^2  to 
conserve  the  limited  s\ipply  of  lauric-acid  oils  for  soap  and  glycerine  produc- 
tion and  special  war  uses.    Fat  splitting  (hydrolysis)  of  coconut  oil  into 
fatty  acids  and  glycerine  increased  sharply  dtaring  World  War  II,  accounting 
for  more  than  one -fourth  of  total  consxmiption  of  coconut  oil  in  isk2-k^. 
Coconut -oil  fatty  acids  were  used  in  the  manvifacture  of  soap  and  synthetic 
detergents,  and  extensively  in  explosives.    Direct  use  of  coconut  oil  in  soap 
manufactvtre  was  the  largest  outlet,  accounting  for  60  percent  of  total  con- 
sumption during  the  war. 
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Use  of  coconut  oil  in  food  products  increased  substantially  when 
restrictions  were  ended  in  October  19^6.    Use  in  shortening  reached  new 
highs  inmediately  after  the  war  but  use  in  margarine  continued  the  decline 
that  started  before  V/orld  War  II.    Abundant  supplies  of  edible  vegetable 
oils  in  the  postwar  era  at  competitive  prices  have  virtually  eliminated  the 
use  of  coconxit  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  since  19^.     Use  in 
shortening  has  been  very  small  since  1952.     Special  uses  in  confectionery 
and  bakery  goods,  in  which  the  sharp  melting  point  of  coconut  oil  slightly 
above  room  temperature  is  a  definite  advantage,  have  become  increasingly 
importajit.    Since  195^^  this  has  been  the  largest  market  outlet  for  coconut 
-oil.     In  1956,  225  million  pounds  or  nearly  37  percent  of  the  coconut  oil 
consumed  in  the  U.  S.  was  vised  in  edible  products,  practically  all  in 
confectionery  and  bakery  products. 

Use  of  coconut  oil  in  the  manufactxire  of  soap  declined  from  the  19^7 
record  high  of  511  million  pounds  to  177  million  pounds  in  1956,  reflecting 
the  inroads  made  by  synthetic    detergents  in  the  soap  market.    However,  part 
of  the  decline  has  been  offset  by  a  rapid  rise  in  "other"  industrial  uses, 
primarily  in  the  manxafactxire  of  synthetic  detergents.    The  "other" 
indxistrial  uses  has  trended  xipward  from  96  million  poxmds  in  19^7  to  a  record 
177  million  in  1956. 

The  x:tpward  trend  in  xasage  of  coconut  oil  in  bakery  and  confectionery 
goods  and  "other"  indxistrial  products  is  likely  to  continue  in  1957^  but 
little  change  is  expected  in  outlets  for  soap. 


An  analysis  of  the  World  Copra  and  Coconut  Oil  Sitxjation  in  1956  is 
available  from  the  Foreign  Agricxiltxaral  Service,  USDA,  Circxxlar  No.  FFO  8-57, 
dated  Jxme  28,  1957 


REVISIONS  IN  PER  CAPITA  SERIES 

Civilian  popxalation  data  xosed  in  the  per  capita  series  in  the  past 
were  those  adjxisted  for  the  percentage  of  xmderenxjmeration  estimated  to 
exist  in  the  Census  of  Popx;ilation.    A  transition  is  being  made  to  the 
popxiLation  data   as  reported,  -v/ithout  adjustment.    The  change  in  all  food 
consxjmption  series  will  conform  vrith  practices  in  other  Goverimient  agencies. 
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Yeer 

Imports  2/ 

Stocks 
at 
crushing 
ml  lis, 
Jan.  1 

Tatal 
svpply 

Ee- 
eiports 

Cruah- 
Ings 

Ee si dual 

Production 
of 

Yield  of 
oil  as  a 
percentage 
of 

quantity 
crushed 

'  From 
;  Phlllp- 
\  pines 

Frcm 
other 
sources 

Total 

Oil 

Meal 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

mi. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Pet. 

1912 

62 



62 

V 









1913 

I" 

Ill 

30 



30 

V 

— 



~I 





60 

*+/ 

 ^ 

1915 

48 

60 

108 

ZI 

108 

1/ 







1916 

55 

103 

159 



159 

y 









1917 

157 

210 

367 

 , 

367 

~4 





. 



1918 

128 

303 

431 

— = 

431 







- — 

1919 

16 

243 

259 

(116) 

375 

21 

337 

(0) 

216 

64 

1920 

23 

192 

215 

17 

232 

1 

202 

16 

131 

7  c 

65 

1921 

83 

107 

189 

13 

202 

3 

172 

5 

113 

58 

66 

1922 

193 

76 

269 

22 

291 

1 

287 

-18 

186 

100 

65 

1923 

260 

73 

333 

21 

354 

3 

370 

-37 

236 

125 

64 

239 

52 

291 

ifl 
xo 

C. 

297 

-It 

191 

98 

(>+ 

1925 

28i+ 

80 

364 

24 

388 

4 

321 

37 

208 

106 

65 

1926 

276 

182 

458 

26 

484 

4 

403 

35 

261 

133 

65 

1927 

31+1 

110 

451 

42 

493 

5 

434 

4 

282 

141 

65 

1928 

372 

130 

502 

50 

552 

5 

494 

7 

311 

170 

63 

1929 

310 

261 

571 

46 

617 

5 

555 

11 

353 

189 

64 

1930 

337 

259 

595 

46 

641 

7 

554 

-2 

353 

188 

64 

1931 

267 

190 

458 

82 

540 

27 

475 

-12 

303 

160 

64 

1932 

199 

255 

453 

50 

503 

10 

420 

17 

264 

145 

63 

1933 

41*2 

219 

661 

56 

717 

9 

554 

34 

351 

189 

63 

lyj't 

338 

61 

399 

1  on 

JLcU 

5-1-9 

XJ. 

'+05 

13 

297 

156 

1935 

441 

13 

454 

30 

484 

12 

399 

-7 

253 

136 

63 

1936 

357 

7 

363 

80 

41*3 

12 

408 

2 

258 

139 

63 

1937 

471 

67 

538 

21 

559 

49 

417 

-6 

267 

140 

64 

19^8 

491 

22 

513 

99 

612 

59 

453 

27 

287 

155 

63 

1939 

417 

14 

430 

73 

503 

12 

432 

-U 

273 

148 

63 

191+0  . 

573 

42 

615 

70 

685 

36 

551 

28 

347 

190 

63 

1941  . 

492 

78 

570 

70 

640 

64 

509 

-1 

318 

180 

62 

191+2  . 

29 

113 

l42 

68 

210 

8 

175 

14 

111 

61 

63 

191^3  : 

0 

237 

237 

13 

250 

0 

221 

4 

143 

73 

65 

1  qL.1i 

0 

190 

190 

^5 

0 

199 

-3 

128 

66 

(it 

OH 

191+5  . 

11 

226 

237 

19 

256 

V 

237 

6 

151 

80 

64 

191+6  : 

742 

48 

789 

13 

802 

0 

556 

125 

349 

193 

63 

191+7  : 

1,345 

11 

1,355 

121 

1,476 

34  5/1,271 

88  6/801 

423 

63 

I9I+8  . 

881 

16 

898 

83 

981 

2 

868 

58 

■  557 

289 

64 

191+9 

823 

34 

856 

53 

909 

7 

846 

11 

543 

297 

64 

1950  . 

94c 

0 

940 

45 

985 

V 

875 

50 

562 

301 

64 

1951  . 

899 

0 

899 

60 

959 

4 

810 

102 

516 

280 

64 

1952 

645 

6 

651 

1+3 

694 

0 

634 

-  16 

237 

64 

1953  . 

646 

0 

646 

26 

672 

0 

662 

-  15 

227 

64 

1951+  : 

673 

0 

673 

25 

698 

0 

672 

-6 

432 

231 

64 

1955  : 

672 

0 

672 

32 

704 

0 

676 

28 

431 

234 

64 

1956  J/: 

668 

0 

668 

40 

708 

0 

661 

47 

422 

228 

64 

1957  : 

1/  Totals  computed  from  unrounded  data, 

2/  General  imports,  1912-33;  Imports  for  consumption,  1934-date. 

3/  Includes  shrinkage,  deterioration,  change  in  stocks  other  than  at  crushing  mills,  and  statistical 
discrepancies . 

4/  Lees  than  500,000  pounds. 

5/  Apparent  crushlngs,  based  on  yield  of  oil  derived  from  census  data  and  apparent  production  of  oil. 
5/  Apparent  production 
7/  Preliminary. 
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Table  19.-  Fats,  oil8,  including  margarine  and  shoirtening,  and  tall  oil:    Production  from  domestic  and 
imported  materials,  and  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  at  end  of  month 


Itons  grouped  by  major  use 

Prodjction  1/ 

Stocks 

* 

October-May 

:     1956  ; 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1955-56 

1956-57 

:  May 

: 

April 

* 

•  May 

May,  31 

1 

;  Apr 

'T 
30  t 

r 

May  J 

31 

Mi  "i  "iV. 
rlaJL.  XD. 

Mil. 

Th 

lb.  KH.  Tb. 

rHJ.. 

J.  D. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

FRIMART  FATS  AND  OILS 

* 

"Rn  +  toT"  Ol 

938.5 

Q28 

\ 

150 

5 

132.9 

158 

3 

79 

7 

62 

0 

96 

193^.0 

Q 

199 

0 

207.0 

211 

0 

210 

9 

127 

1 

120 

2 

193.5 

201 

q 

do 

7 

2U.2 

29 

1). 

15 

1+ 

23 

2 

22 

6 

Total  edible  animal  fats  ..... 

: 

3UD0.U 

2885 

r\ 

i  (t> 

2 

36it.l 

398 

7 

306 

0 

3 

230 

0 
0 

t 

179.0 

3 

23 

6 

21  7 

a 

0 

22 

7 
1 

2 

21 

A 
U 

1566.7 

1362 

6 

91 

1 

99.7 

81 

1+58 

5 

"3  oil 

t: 
0 

352 

ft 

•  5 

5 

3 

-- 

.2 

7 

5 

"5 

J 

2 

fl 
\J 

52.9 

60 

o 

13 

7 

7.6 

7 

1 

It 

21+ 

3 

T  C 

J-P 

1 

Q 
0 

2195.3 

D 

273 

3 

298.2 

28Q 

6 

296 

270 

1+ 

297 

7 

Totai  ©dible  vsgetablc  oUg  ,^ 

3995.0 

1+01 

7 

'+27.'+ 

2 

809 

1+ 

f  UH 

5 

690 

Soap  fa.'ks  and  oxXs 

Tallow,  Inedible,  and  greases 

X 

excluding  wool  grease  i*/  

2I43 

2039 

7 

272 

7 

238.6 

21+8 

6 

318 

0 

I, 

25a 

0 

£ 

t 

— 

22 

3 

1 0 

2 

17 

Fish  oil  •  

65.2 

22 

2 

.1 

]^ 

1+9 

0 

2 

30 

ft 

— 

23 

1 

22 

5 

21 

7 

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foo'ts  •  • 

1 

1 

1 

271.0 

7 

I 

32 

3 

•  ? 

ii 

67 

J 

70 

9 

Od 

3 

2367 

3 

327 

2 

273.2 

281+ 

1 

1+80 

0 

-J 

3 

c 

t 

14.9 

lU 

0 

1 

5 

1.'+ 

2 

j+ 

3 

2 

2 

5 

2 

501.6 

415 

7 

59 

6 

Q 

170 

i  f  0 

0 

156 

2 

Oiticica  oil  ••••••  ••••••• 

5 

1+ 

2 

1+ 

3 

5 

TrniP"  C)\ T   - 

.h 

32 

0 

I. 

Q 

32 

0 

33 

3 

• 

516.9 

!^6l 

7 

3'*. 7 

3^ 

3 

198 

1 

212 

9 

195 

6 

other  industrial  oils  and  fats 

Cod  oil  and  fish-liver  oils  .... 

1.5 

1 

0 

.1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1+ 

1 

7 

8.5 

-2. 

2 

2 

.6 

1 

— i 

D 

31 

3 

25 

3 

18 

3 

Rapeseed  oil  

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

7 

16.8 

2U. 

3 

8 

1 

8 

2'+ 

6 

27 

1 

<:5 

3 

26.8 

23 

1 

1 

0 

5.0 

3 

58 

9 

55 

1 

1+7 

U 

Grand  total    7  /  fi  / 

!lO, 085.1 

9718 

2 

1167 

2 

110'+.'+ 

1119 

6 

9789.9 

9IH7 

7 

1133 

2 

1067.9 

1083 

It 

295.2 

300. 

5 

3^ 

0 

36.5 

^6 

2 

FAT-AND-OIL  PRODUCTS 

1298.2 

1226 

9 

165 

127.'* 

150 

7 

156 

1 

130 

0 

123 

0 

1005. 

7 

107 

9 

122.9 

116 

2 

27 

1 

27 

1+ 

30 

0 

Mono-and  di-glycerides  (edible). 

56.5 

55 

2 

7 

3 

6.6 

6 

9 

3 

7 

3 

8 

3 

6 

373.2 

335 

2 

1+9 

0 

1+0.9 

'+'+ 

1+ 

1+7 

5 

1+1+ 

3 

'+6 

6 

U30.3 

381^ 

1 

55 

9 

1+7.3 

'+8 

1+ 

89 

5 

109 

2 

118 

9 

1/  Factory  production  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

2/  Creamy  butter  production  and  cold-storage  stocks.    United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2/  Total  commercial.    Excludes  fanr^  production.    Federally  inspected  in  October  1955-May  1956  totaled  1711-9  million 
pounds.    October  1956-May  1957  totaled  151+5.'+  million  pounds. 

k/  Total  apparent  production,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  (Computed  fron;  factory  consumption,  trade  and  stocks.) 
5/  Included  in  "Other  vegetable  oils." 

^  Production  of  No.  1  and  No.  3  minus  production  of  dehydrated  castor  oil. 
7/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

H/  Excludes  estimated  output  of  farm  butter  and  farm  lard,  30I+  million  in  October  1955-May  1956,  258  million  pounds  in 
October  1956-May  1957. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted.     Data  include  stocks  held  by  the  Government  in 
reported  position. 
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Table  20.-  imports  and  exports  of  fats,  oils,  oll-bearlng  materials 
and  fat-and-oil  products  in  terms  of  oil 


Item 

Imports  for  consvanptlon 

Exports  1/ 

•    October-April  • 

1957 

•  October-May 

1957 

;  1955-56; 

1956-57 '. 

April 

;1955-56 

:i956-57 

,  ^ril 

:  May 

:  Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb 

.    Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb 

.    Mil. lb. 

Food  fats  and  oils 

.':  0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

191.4 

10.7 

0.5 

0.1 



496.2 

387-6 

43.8 

65.7 

.:  — 

— 

.1 

33.6 

11-9 

1.1 

.4 

•  9 

2/ 

.2 

721.2 

4l0.2 

45.4 

66.2 









433.5 

317.4 

29.1 

3.6 

Cottonseed  (1Y«0  percent)   





— 



4.7 

3.5 

•  3 

.1 

. •  32.0 

2k.O 

5.5 

5.2 

— 

.:  T-2 



— 



.4 

22.2 

3.0 

.5 



— 





7.8 

— 







— 



312.0 

662.9 

73.0 

60.3 

.:  2/ 

— 



609.2 

722.5 

62.9 

56.3 

1.3 

1.0 

10.3 

15-7 

1.3 

3.3 

.•  1^3.5 

28.9 

6.8 

6.2 

1, 370.1 

1,752.0 

169.6 

124.1 

■  1.1» 

1.0 

— 

904.1 

894.4 

125.2 

101.4 

li 

1, 

.2 

.1 

105.9 

00. 0 

8.1 

10.3 

Fish  and  fish  liver  oils  non-nedlcinal   

•  8.1 

6.0 

.  s 
.  y 

.2 

85.6 

82.5 

1^.4 

7-1 

•  19.2 

2U.5 

.6 

4.5 

.1 

.6 

Foots  and  soap  stock,  including  olive  oil  ■ • 

.:  .2 

.2 

15.2 

9.8 

.7 

2/ 

•  20.2 

8.2 

.9 

•  5 

— 

— 

— 

.•  '•9.5 

1*0.3 

2.6 

5.3 

1,110.9 

1,075.9 

147.4 

118.8 

!  oft  ^ 

19.7 

15.2 

D.  i 

A  n 

D.U 

.5 

.5 

,  •  252.7 

231-3 

.  ✓ 



.•  25.9 

28.  U 

5.2 

2.7 





— 

•potal    lauric^acid  oils   •••••• 

,•  377.2 

377.6 

64.1* 

47,2 

6.3 

6.0 

.5 

.5 

Drying  oils 

: 
: 

.:  2/ 

2/ 

2/' 

2/ 

121.4 

15-3 

1.2 

.3 

84.8 

26.8 

.4 

3.5 

•:  '5.3 

2.8 



1.4 





— 

— 

. .   lit. 9 

21.1; 

2.0 

3.4 

.6 

1.2 

.2 

H 

24.2 

2.0 

4.8 

206.8 

'^3.3 

1.8 

3.8 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats 

.:  5.7 

6.2 

1.0 

.6 







C&bXot  oil   •  

.:  53-8 

63-9 

14.6 

9.1 

1-7 

.9 

.1 

.1 

9.0 

.6 

.6 

— 

.:  8.3 

9.6 

1.3 

•9 

.3 

.3 

2/ 

2/ 

— 

— 

.3 

.3 

2/ 

3.3 

.2 

.1 

— 

.-  h.Q 

k-.l 

.5 

.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fata.  Inedible  . . . . 

■■■  95.1 

.1 
96.2 

1^2 

2/' 

6.5 
8.8 

22.4 
23-9 

1.8 

2.1 
2.2 

Other  products  (fat  content) 

.':  2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2.4 

2.5 

.4 

.4 

6.8 

5.1 

.8 

.6 

12.6 

1.0 

2.9 

1.7 

1.8 

.3 

.3 

.:  .6 

.7 

.1 

.1 

10.0 

U.4 

1.6 

1-3 

.:  .5 

.8 

.1 

2/ 

17.1 

15.3 

2.8 

1.1 

1.5 

.2 

^  .1 

38.0 

48.7 

6.9 

6.6 

.':  587.1 

569.6 

94.2 

75.8 

3,462.1 

3,360.0 

373-4 

322.2 

27-8 

31-9 

5.7 

5.0 

ly'  Includes  re-exports  of  coconut,  palm,  and  txmg  oils,  olive-oil  foots  and  copra.     Does  not  include  shijment. 
Shijinents  average  about  80  million  pounds  per  year  of  vMch  approximately  55  million  are  lard. 
2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 
^  Computed  from  unrounded  nxmbers. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  Ifaited  States  Departanent  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  21  •  -  Exports  of  fats  and  oils,  and  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds, 
\mder  Government  programs  and  from  CCC  inventories, 
fiscal  years  19U6-56  1/ 


Fiscal  ; 

year 
ending 
June  30 

[  Government 
Donation  2/  [ 

programs 

Jrarxiaa. 
payment  ^ 

CCC 
inventory 
1  sales 
;  ( commercial ) 

Total 

TUT-;  1  TV 

MIX.  A.D, 

jyu.±.  ±D. 

MIX.  J.D. 

T  n)i  A 

,  400 

U 

0 

-l9^( 

,  J.00 

1 
J. 

u 

T  A"? 

lor 

:  9^ 

130 

0 

23  1 

19i^9  : 

:  111 

U88 

9 

608 

'           J^J  ( 

?o 

1  )i)i^ 

1951 

:  122 

109 

205 

436 

1952 

:  3^+ 

101 

85 

220 

1953  ; 

:  5 

6h 

23 

92 

19  5h 

:  22 

226 

597 

845 

1955 

:  213 

122 

836 

1,171 

1956 

:  222 

965 

210 

1,397 

Total 

1,803 

3,303 

2,021 

7,127 

1/    Partly  estimated. 
2^,     Donation  programs  include: 
UNRRA 

U.  S.  Foreign  Relief 
U.  S.  Foreign  Aid 
Lend  Lease 

Southeast  Command  Asiatic  Pacific 

Presidents  Coram.  War  Relief  Bd. 

U.  S.  Army  Pacific 

Mutual  Def .  Assistance  Act 

P.  L.  kOO,  Title  II  and  IIS,  Section  klG 

Korean  Relief  Programs 

Defense  Support  and  Military  Assistance  Programs  (ICA) 
3/    Partial  payment  programs  include: 

Bizone,  Trizone,  and  other  occupied  areas 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  19^+8,  EGA  Act  19kQ 
EGA  (MSA,  FOA) 
P.  L.  i^80.  Title  I 

Economic,  Technical  and  Development  Assistance  Programs  (IGA) 
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Table  22.-  Index  trambers  of  iriwlesale  prices  of  fats  and  oils 

JULY  1957 

:  19't7-'*9=100 

T+  MB  1 

June  t 

1957 

< 

1955  . 

1956  : 

April 

;  May 

June 

70 

71 

73 

70 

72 

61 

62 

63 

D± 

62 

l-l- 

1-1- 

f  1 

7li 
74 

7^ 
70 

DO 

00 

on 

ol 

67 

72 

7I1 
74 

74 

8e 

0? 

mj 

85 

05 

93 

no 

T  OT^                                                                                                                  -  • 

60 

71 

Oc 

d7 

66 

66 

00 

03 

Ac; 

Vnnfi  f*afQ  oth«T  "fcKan  Vtittpp  and  Tat^i 

69 

71 
f  J- 

A6 
DO 

03 

Ak 
DM- 

76 

77 
1  f 

7ft 

75 

7A 
(0 

J'* 

5d 

i;A 

59 

66 

OD 

66 

A7 
Of 

Pi 

60 

60 

61 

5^^ 

56 

i;A 
50 

59 

dO 

Edible  vegetable  oils,  grouped  by  : 

degree  of  processing:  t 

69 

71 

65 

63 

64 

77 

76 

70 

65 

66 

84 

88 

86 

85 

85 

An  indexes  except  "Butter,  seasonally  adjusted"  and 

"Other  Icdostrial"  from  Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics. 

Table  23.-  Price  received  by 

farmers  and  prices  at  terminal  markets  for 

specified 

oil- 

■bearing  siaterials  and  oUnaals 

Jvme 

1957 

Item 

:  Onit 

1955  ' 
1  : 

1956  ; 

April 

May  ; 

June 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

107.50 

162.00 

180.00 

180.00 

180.00 

Copra,  Philippines,  c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast  . 

..  iShort  ton 

•  161.25 

155.50 

154.25 

157.20 

150.62 

:  52.00 

47.40 

!  3.35 

3.38 

3.17 

3. 16 

3.07 

2.98 

3.12 

2.80 

2.79 

2.72 

Peanuts,  No.  1,  shelled,  Spanish, 

27.62 

17.88 

18.88 

19.50 

19.88 

12.50 

11.80 

11.20 

11.20 

10.90 

2.38 

2.88 

2.33 

2.32 

Soybeans,  Ho,  2,  Yellow,  Illinois 

2.U2 

2.97 

2.33 

2.29 

2.26 

2.32 

2.87 

2.24 

2.23 

2.18 

Oilseed  Meals  2/ 

•  69.05 

65.00 

63.50 

66.50 

64.05 

Cottonseed  meal,  lil  percent  protein,  MeaphietShDrt  ton 

58.90 

53.75 

54.40 

51.60 

52.00 

Cottonseed  meal,  I4I  percent  protein,  Chicago; Short  ton 

70.45 

64.70 

66.25 

63.20 

63.45 

Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein, 

61.00 

57.75 

63.00 

59.40 

51.75 

Linseed  meal,  3h  percent  protein.  New  Tork  ,:Short  ton 

80.25 

82.60 

80.25 

79.25 

74.45 

Peanut  meal,  ii5  percent  protein,  f.o.b. 

67.50 

53.50 

43.80 

47.40 

50.35 

Soybean  meal,  hh  percent  protein,  Chicago 

..iShort  ton 

62.35 

71-90 

56.90 

56.90 

55-75 

Soybean  meal,  hh  percent  protein,  bulk^ 

52.15 

60.75 

1*5.50 

45.40 

44.25 

1/  This  price  applies  to  peanuts  for  edible  uses.  2/  Bagged  carlo ts,  except  soybean  meal  at  Decatur, 
which  is  bulk,    3/  Original  quotations  adjusted  to  bagged-carlots  basis. 


Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  Daily  Market  Record  (Minneapolis),  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Chicago  edition,  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  records  of  the  Conmodity  Stabilization 
Service. 
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